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fHOVe  high  school  seniors 


Once  again  Wcstinghousc  presents  a  group  of  40  American 
boys  and  girls — high  school  seniors  with  exceptional 
aptitude  for  science.  They  are  outstanding  representatives 
of  more  than  14,000  contestants  in  the  Second  Annual 
Science  Talent  Search. 

Sponsored  by  Westinghouse  and  conducted  by  Science 
Clubs  of  America,  the  Science  Talent  Search  is  designed 
to  discover  students  who  have  the  ability  for  creative 
achievement  in  engineering  or  science  and  to  provide 
opportunities  to  develop  this  ability. 

The  forty  listed  here  were  selected  to  attend  the  annual 


Science  Talent  Institute  at  Washington,  as  guests  of 
Westinghouse,  where  they  will  compete  for  Westing- 
house  Science  Scholarships.  Last  year,  in  addition  to  the 
Westinghouse  awards,  every  boy  arid  girl  selected  for  the  trip 
was  offered  scholarship  help  by  one  or  more  colleges  or 
universities.  Every  one  was  a  winner! 

Full  information  concerning  the  Science  Talent  Search 
may  be  obtained  from  Science  Clubs  of  America,  1719  N 
Street,  Washington,  D.C.  or  to  School  Service, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
306  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Twig  Is 

By  Charles  A,  Philhower 
Westfield 

HE  CHILDREN  IN  AN  elementary  school  in  our  State 
were  very  much  surprised  to  hear  from  their  Red 
Cross  nurse  that  there  is  no  basic  difference  in  the 
blood  of  Whites,  Negroes,  Italians,  Jews,  Poles,  Chinese 
or  the  people  of  other  races  and  nations.  The  fact  is 
Red  Cross  blood  banks  keep  the  blood  of  some  groups 
separate  from  the  others  only  because  “people”  want  it 
that  way — and  not  for  any  scientific  reason. 

White  boys  of  the  elementary  grades  play  with 
Negro  boys,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  they  differ  in 
color.  Children  study  and  work  with  classmates  of  every 
race  and  nationality.  They  enjoy  their  association  and 
find  mutual  interests  in  many  common  activities.  How¬ 
ever,  when  Mother  has  a  party  for  Willie,  those  whose 
race  or  nationality  are  different  from  Willie’s  are  usually 
missing. 

Attitudes  of  adults  both  in  war  and  peace  are  easily 
and  quickly  adopted  by  children.  For  this  reason  we 
are  very  much  concerned  about  the  type  of  education 
that  will  help  men  live  together  more  peacefully.  If  we 
can  devise  new  methods  and  improve  upon  those  we 
have  for  encouraging  people  to  be  able  to  settle  social 
and  economic  conflicts,  we  shall  go  far.  If  we  can  accus¬ 
tom  ourselves  to  think  about  the  human  race,  rather 
than  about  races,  it  will  be  much  easier  for  us  to  practice 
the  Golden  Rule. 

Our  high  schools  are  now  very  much  concerned  and 
rightly  so  about  the  direct  oontributions  that  they  can 
make  to  the  war.  Our  elementary  schools  should  also 
be  concerned  now  about  the  contributions  that  they  can 
make  toward  the  peace  to  follow.  The  war  situation 
provides  us  with  many  examples  of  this  type  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Rubber  for  instance.  Why  don’t  we  have  rub¬ 
ber?  Why  can’t  we  drive  our  cars  freely?  Consider 
where  rubber  is  grown.  What  shall  we  say  about  the 
Japanese,  who  are  depriving  us  of  this  rubber?  Why 
did  they  take  it  from  us?  Will  they  be  likely  to  take  it 
again  when  we  recover  Sumatra  and  the  other  islands 
of  the  East  Indies?  With  this  question  in  mind,  what 
attitudes  shall  we  encourage  toward  Japan  as  a  people 
when  the  war  is  over?  What  is  best  for  us  to  do  today, 
if  we  shall  have  peace  tomorrow? 

T 

RHE  STUDY  of  geography  can  be  taught  in  such  a  way 
that  children  will  see  that  people  are  different  and  that 
they  do  things  differently  because  they  intelligently  adapt 
themselves  to  their  natural  surroundings.  Through 
geography  children  learn  that  all  people,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed,  have  the  same  basic  needs  and 
desires.  It  can  easily  be  demonstrated  that,  for  the  peace, 
security,  and  comfort  of  us  all,  ways  and  means  must 
be  developed  so  that  the  needs  of  all  peoples  can  be  met. 
The  first  human  aspiration  is  “to  live”  and  our  second 
should  be  “to  let  live”. 
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Children  are  be<'oiiiing  increasingly  air-minded.  Our 
task  in  aeronautics  in  the  elementary  field  is  to  point  out 
the  place  that  airplanes  can  and  will  play  in  the  post¬ 
war  era.  We  must  show  that  these  marvelous  machines 
which  now  have  deadly  meaning  for  so  many  can  take 
on  new  and  valuable  uses  in  peace  time.  The  whole 
field  of  aviation  offers  various  possibilities  to  the  alert 
teacher  trying  to  develop  in  her  children  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  proper  human  relationships  between  individuals 
and  between  nations.  Naturally,  the  use  we  make  of  this 
exciting  subject  must  be  dealt  with  differently  on  different 
levels.  Regardless  of  the  age  and  grade  level  of  children 
studying  aviation,  we  lose  a  great  opportunity  if  we  do 
not  encourage  them  to  think  of  ways  and  means  of  using 
the  airplane  fur  the  welfare  of  all  mankind.  Through  this 
open  door  of  learning  we  take  children  to  the  many  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  and  help  them  to  understand  the  people 
who  inhabit  these  countries.  Thus  we  will  enable  them 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  mankind  in  the  new  world 
to  be. 

We  need  not  go  far  afield  to  find  examples,  problems, 
and  projects  that  will  teach  children  about  our  fellowmen. 
Most  communities  in  our  State  can  provide  living  ex¬ 
amples  of  racial  discrimination,  economic  maladjustment, 
disability,  poor  recreational  facilities,  inadequate  hous¬ 
ing,  prejudices,  fortunate  and  unfortunate  people.  There 
is  much  to  learn;  cooperation  in  the  home,  organization 
and  practices  of  good  citizenship  in  school,  functions  and 
operation  of  local  government,  duties  and  problems  of 
office  holders.  The  services  provided  by  public  officials 
are  valuable  subjects  for  study  by  children  in  their  train¬ 
ing  for  effective  citizens.  When  we  study  ourselves  and 
the  people  who  live  on  the  same  street  with  us  and  in  the 
same  town  with  us,  we  shall  find  very  likely  that  every 
problem  on  the  international  scene  has  its  counterpart  in 
our  own  little  community.  We  find  dictators  in  families, 
in  schools,  in  offices  and  in  factories  but  we  also  find 
good,  kindly  and  considerate  men  and  women  in  these 
places  of  leadership.  When  children  know  more  of  the 
democratic  processes  about  them  and  in  their  lives  they 
are  likely  to  do  more  to  make  life  more  abundant  for 
others. 

This  last  thought  is  really  the  thing  that  we’re  driving 
at.  We  can  use  our  schools  and  communities  as  labora¬ 
tories  to  develop  desires  in  children  to  be  active  citizens 
doing  their  best  to  get  along  with  others.  Once  interest 
is  aroused,  we  can  provide  them  with  a  world  of  tangible 
and  practical  opportunities  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
improvement  of  their  community  life  and  their  associa¬ 
tion  with  others. 

This  problem  of  human  relationship  is  becoming  more 
complex  every  day.  You  and  I  must  therefore  be  better, 
more  alert,  and  more  thoughtful  teachers  in  today’s  con¬ 
tacts  with  these  essential  citizens  who  determine  the 
future  of  America  tomorrow. 


Bent” 
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The  N.E.A.  At  Work 

Federal  Aid  for  Teachers'  Salaries 

The  new  federal  aid  bill,  S.  637,  re¬ 
cently  introduced  in  the  78th  Congress 
by  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Hill  of  Alabama  proposes  an  annu¬ 
al  emergency  appropriation  of  $200,- 
000,000  to  enable  the  “states  and  their 
local  public-school  jurisdictions  to 
meet  emergencies  in  financing  their 
public  elementary  and  public  secondary 
schools  by  providing  funds”  for  the 
adjustment  of  salaries  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living,  the  raising  of 
substandard  salaries,  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  teachers  to  keep  schools 
open,  and  the  employment  of  additional 
teachers  to  relieve  overcrowded  classes. 
This  fund  is  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
states  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance.  Every  state  will  benefit  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
it  has  in  its  schools.  New  Jersey  would 
receive  about  $5,536,000  from  this 
emergency  fund. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  provides 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
public  elementary  and  public  secondary 
educational  opportunities  among  the 
states.  This  fund  will  be  distributed 
according  to  a  formula  based  on  the 
number  of  children  in  the  states  be¬ 
tween  5  and  17  years  of  age  and  the 
wealth  of  the  state.  The  poorer  the 
state  the  larger  the  share  of  this  fund 
will  be.  Only  the  five  wealthiest  states 
will  not  share  in  this  fund.  New  Jersey 
would  receive  about  $449,000  from  this 
appropriation. 

The  control  of  the  schools  is  reserv  ed 
to  the  state  and  local  school  system. 
The  distribution  of  funds  within  a 
state  will  be  determined  solely  by  state 
educational  authorities. 

If  the  Federal  Government  assists 
the  states,  tvill  the  states  spend  less  of 
their  own  funds  for  education?  Thev 
cannot  do  so  since  the  terms  of  this  bill 
require  the  states  to  pay  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  at  least  equal  to  those  paid  on 
February  1, 1943,  if  they  are  to  benefit 
from  the  $200,000,000  annual  emer¬ 
gency  appropriation  and  at  least  as 
much  as  they  spent  in  1942  if  they  are 
to  benefit  from  the  permanent  equaliza¬ 
tion  fund  of  $100,()00,000  per  year. 

Write  Senators  and  Congressmen 
asking  for  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  urge 
their  support  of  it.  Get  your  colleagues 
and  other  citizens  in  your  community 
to  do  the  same.  Have  local  education 
associations  take  action  in  support  of 
it.  Ask  lay  groups  to  support  this 
measure.  Congress  will  enact  this 
measure  if  we  establish  the  need  for  it 
and  speak  with  one  voice  in  behalf 
of  it. 

— Lelia  0.  Brown, 

N.E.A.  State  Director. 


Nominating  Committee 
Reports 

The  following  were  proposed  as 
ofiicers  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  at  the  meeting  of  tlie 
State  Nominating  Committee,  Feb¬ 
ruary  19: 

For  President 

Charles  A.  Philhower,  Westfield 

For  Vice  President 
Bertha  Lawrence,  Trenton 

For  Treasurer 

A.  Virginia  Adams,  Vineland 

The  Nominating  Committee  meets 
for  final  aetion  on  March  12. 

WITH  THE 

LEGISLATURE 

Bills  introduced  in  the  Senate: 

S-2  (Wright)  January  25 — To  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  temporary  bonus  to 
public  ofiiciab  or  employees  whose 
salary  is  between  $3,UUU  and 
$5,UU0;  excludes  elected  oilicials. 
(Judiciary.)  January  25 — Still  in 
Committee. 

S-11  (Proctor)  January  25 — -To  pro¬ 
vide  for  uniform  regulations  in 
munieipalilies,  counties  and  school 
districts  under  Civil  Service  con¬ 
cerning  vacations,  work  hours, 
leaves,  etc.  (Judiciary.)  January 
25 — Still  in  Committee. 

S-14  (Pascoe)  January  25 — To  remove 
the  $3,606  salary  limitation  in  the 
act  providing  for  bonuses  for  pub¬ 
lic  employees.  (Judiciary.)  Janu¬ 
ary  25 — Still  in  Coimnittee. 

S-48  (Eastwood)  (For  the  President) 
February  1 — To  provide  protee- 
tion  of  tenure  and  pension  rights 
to  persons  holding  a  position 
or  employment  in  the  public 
school  system  who  enter  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  service,  WAACS, 
WAVES,  etc.  (Judiciary.)  Febru¬ 
ary  1 — Still  in  Committee. 

S-49  (Eastwood)  (For  the  President) 
Feb.  1 — ^To  appropriate  $756,666 
for  pre-induction  courses  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  (Appropriations.) 
February  1 — Still  in  Committee. 
SCR-4  (Schroeder)  February  8 — To 
continue  the  commission  to  study 
the  public  sentiment  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  revising  the  State  Consti¬ 
tution.  (No  ref.)  February  8 — 
Passed  in  Senate. 

S-68  (Littell)  (By  request)  February 
15 — To  provide  for  compulsory 
vaccination  in  public  schoob. 
(Education.)  February  15 — Still 
in  Committee. 

S-71  (Barton)  February  15 — To  clari¬ 
fy  and  confirm  the  powers  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  re- 


The  Executive  UommiUee 

At  its  meeting  on  January  22  ap¬ 
proved  appoliitments  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  tiie  Spring  Conference  of  County 
and  Local  I'eachers’  Associations  .  .  . 
voted  $566  for  Salary  Committee  after 
hearing  its  chairman,  Ur.  Paul  Spencer, 
report  exhaustively  on  past  and  pro¬ 
posed  activities  of  that  Committee  .  .  . 
endorsed  the  program  of  the  Iri-State 
Committee  School  Study  Council  on 
the  Adaptation  to  War  and  Post-War 
Problems  .  .  .  approved  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Richard  Beck  as  a  member 
of  tlie  Delegate  Assembly  from  Hudson 
County  to  complete  the  term  of  W' alter 
Jacob  who  has  entered  military  serv¬ 
ice  .  .  .  approved  the  appointments  of 
Victor  C.  Nicklas  and  Franklin  J. 
Cronde  as  members  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  and  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sharpley  as  a  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Steering  Committee  .  .  .  arranged 
for  the  work  of  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  .  .  .  cast  eleven  affirmative,  ten 
negative  votes  for  A-42  providing  for 
retirement  of  members  of  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  at  age  65; 
the  motion  for  approval  of  this  bill  was 
declared  not  passed  since  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Constitution  states  that  approval 
of  a  legislative  bill  must  carry  at  least 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  .  .  .  heard  a  complete  legislative 
report  by  Joseph  Bustard,  chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  .  .  .  com¬ 
mended  Governor  Edison’s  recommen¬ 
dation  and  provision  for  full  cash 
payment  of  all  obligations  to  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
.  .  .  approved,  following  further  study, 
the  school  nurses’  entrance  into  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund, 
provided  that  the  School  Nurses’  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  obtain  the  necessary  appro¬ 
priation  from  the  State  .  .  .  approved 
the  draft  exemption  of  all  physical 
education  and  vocational  arts  teachers. 

ferring  hearings  of  appeab  to 
committees  of  not  less  man  three 
members.  (Education.)  February 
15 — Still  in  Committee. 

S-72  (Littell)  (By  request)  February 
15 — To  make  immunization  to 
diphtheria  compulsory  in  public 
schoob.  (Education.)  February 
15 — Still  in  Committc«. 

S-74  (Armstrong)  February  15 — ^To 
permit  voluntary  deductions  from 
the  salaries  of  public  employees 
for  the  purchase  of  war  bonds. 
(Judiciary.)  February  15 — Still 
in  Committee. 

S-77  (Lance)  February  15 — To  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  on  Student  Service;  ap¬ 
propriates  $11,006.  (Appropria¬ 
tions.)  February  15 — Still  in 
Committee. 

{Continued  on  Page  163) 
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I 

Second  Annual  Conference  of  Local  and  County  ^ 

Teacher  Associations 

Sponsored  by 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 
New  Jersey  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 

Hotel  New  Yorker 

New  York  City  April  9-10,  1943 


PLANS  ARE  NEARING  completion  for  the  Second  Annual 
Conference  of  Local  and  County  Teacher  Associations 
to  be  held  Friday  evening  and  Saturday,  April  9  and 
10,  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City.  Last  year’s 
successful  conference  at  Asbury  Park  created  a  demand 
for  its  continuance  this  year.  Present  indications  are 
that  the  meeting  this  year  will  be  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  profitable  gathering  of  1942. 

The  Committee  is  hard  at  work  to  make  the  meeting 
well  worth  your  time.  A  dinner  on  Friday  evening,  April 
9,  opening  the  Conference,  w  ill  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  question,  “How  Can  We  Secure  Adequate  Salaries 
Now?”  Actually,  that  is  what  most  teachers  are  asking, 
and  they  will  get  some  good  answers — plus  an  opportunity 
for  everyone  to  put  in  his  nickel’s  worth.  There  will  be 
a  report  by  N.J.E.A.  President  Charles  A.  Philhower, 
a  report  by  the  Salar\  Committee  that  has  successfully 
stirred  up  so  much  fuss  around  the  State  during  the 
past  few  months — and  plenty  more  to  make  you  want  to 
come. 

Saturday  morning  will  be  turned  o\er  to  a  series  of 
smaller  group  meetings  where,  in  true  democratic  style, 
you  can  pitch  in  and  discuss  questions  relating  to  salaries, 
legislation,  pensions,  teacher  welfare,  local  and  county 
organization,  and  the  like. 

Another  big  feature  is  the  Saturday  luncheon.  Plans 
now  call  for  a  real  Democratic  Discussion  with  outstand¬ 
ing  speakers  directing  themselves  toward  a  topic  permit¬ 
ting  of  more  than  one  point  of  view!  You  will  like  the 
topic,  and  you’ll  approve  of  the  speakers.  See  next 
month’s  Review'  for  complete  details. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  RESERVATIONS  EARLY.  The 
earlier  you  make  your  reservations,  the  more  certain  you 
can  be  of  obtaining  lowest  rates.  Make  your  room  reser¬ 
vation  with  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  Citv.  Make 
your  dinner  and  luncheon  reservations  at  N.J.E.A.  Office, 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton.  Final  date  April  5.  Include 
check  or  money  order  for  dinner  and  luncheon  reser¬ 
vations. 

Delegates  should  be  appointed  or  elected  now  by  local 


Hotel  Rates  for  the  Conference 
Rooms — Single,  $3.85  -  $4.40  -  $4.95 
Double  bed.  $5.50  -  $6.60 
Tw  in  beds,  $6.60  -  $7.70  -  88.80 
Meals  —  Private  Room  Dinner,  $3.00,  tip  included 
Breakfast,  Coffee  Shop,  etc.,  30<  and  up 
Private  Room  Luncheon,  $2.00,  tip  incl. 
Reserve  Rooms  with  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York 
City 

Reserve  Meals  with  N.J.E.A.  Office,  Stacy-Trent, 
Trenton 


and  county  associations.  The  meeting  is  open  to  all 
teachers,  to  delegates,  and  to  those  who  are  not  delegates. 

In  selecting  a  Conference  Headquarters,  the  Committee 
gave  careful  consideration  to  New  Jersey  facilities  but 
was  forced  to  select  a  location  outside  our  State  bounda¬ 
ries.  No  matter  where  the  Committee  looked,  the  hotel 
rates  for  this  year  are  somewhat  higher  than  last  year. 
However,  you’ll  get  your  money’s  worth.  They  say  it’s 
the  war  again. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  planning  the  program 

Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams, 

Mrs.  Eleanor  C.  Delaney, 

Howard  Reeve, 

Cecil  W.  Roberts, 

Charles  W.  Robinson, 

Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Talbot,  ' 

Mrs.  Anne  S.  Wood, 

Charles  A.  Philhower,  Chairman. 


Headquarters  Hotel 

2nd  Annual  Conference 
of  County  and  Local 
Teachers  Associations  ' 


APRIL  9th  and  10th,  1943 

★The  New  York  hotel  that  offers  you  outstand¬ 
ing  value  for  your  hotel  dollar  is  the  easiest  to 
remember:  THE  HOTEL  NEW  YORKER. 
It  has  everything!  Location,  service,  accom¬ 
modations,  cuisine  and  an  excellent  reputation. 

It  is  New  York’s  largest  and  most  popu¬ 
lar  hotel.  Direct  tunnel  connection  to 
Penn  Station;  most  New  Jersey  buses 
pass  the  door. 

HOTEL  NEW  YORKER 

34th  street  and  8th  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

2500  Rooms  from  $3.85  .  .  . 

Frank  L.  Andrews,  President 
Home  of  Protecto-Ray  Bathrooms 
— they’re  ultra-violet  rayed ! 
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High  Court  Rules  Against  Greenway 


Salary  schedules  do  not  constitute  contracts  between  teachers 
and  boards  of  education,  according  to  New  Jersey’s  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals,  which  decided  against  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association’s  appeal  in  the  Greenway  case. 


Ruling  that  increments  cannot 
properly  be  considered  as  part  of 
a  teacher’s  salary,  the  New  Jersey 
'Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  on  Jan- 
•uary  22, 1943,  upheld  a  Camden  Board 
•of  E^ducation  resolution  abolishing  the 
aalary  schedule  which  had  governed 
idle  pay  of  its  teachers.  Greenway ’s 
■case  was  a  test  motion  on  behalf  of  a 
large  number  of  Camden  teachers. 
This  decision  is  in  harmony  with  rul¬ 
ings  in  this  case  by  State  Education 
Commissioner  Elliott,  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  New  Jersey  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Basing  his  appeal  on  the 
grounds  that  the  promise  of  increments 
is  “as  much  a  part  of  a  teacher’s  salary 
as  a  rate  currently  paid,”  Greenway 
charged  that  abolition  of  the  increment 
sdiedule  constituted  a  reduction  in  his 
salary  without  just  cause.  This  same 
•decision  invalidated  another  argument 
of  Greenway  that  when  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Camden  High  School 
to  Hatch  Junior  High,  his  salary  was 
reduced  because  the  eventual  incre¬ 
ment  was  not  as  great  even  though  he 
received  the  same  $2,650  annual  sal¬ 
ary.  Under  the  old  salary  schedule, 
Mr.  Greenway  might  have  been  able  to 
rise  through  increments  to  $3,500  a 
year  in  the  high  school.  The  limit  at 
Hatch  Junior  High  School  was  only 
S2,800. 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  provided  legal  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  case.  The  decision 
•follows  verbatim. 

NEW  JERSEY  COURT  OF 
ERRORS  AND  APPEALS. 

No.  40.  October  Term,  1942. 


Wilton  D.  Greenw  ay. 

Prosecutor- Appellant, 
vs. 

Board  of  Education  of  the 
vCityof  Camden, 

Defendant-Respondent. 


Argued  October  22  and  23,  1942; 
decided  January  22,  1943. 

On  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  whose  opinion  is  re¬ 
ported  in  129  N.  J.  L.  46. 


For  the  appellant:  Meyer  L.  Sakin. 

For  the  respondent:  Gene  R.  Mari¬ 
ano. 

For  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  amicus  curiae:  Eisenberg  & 
Spicer;  Jerome  C.  Eisenberg,  of  coun¬ 
sel. 

For  State  Federation  of  District 
Boards  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  amicus  curiae;  Harold 
D.  Green  and  Saul  R.  Alexander. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  de¬ 
livered  by 
HEHFR,  J. 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  reasoning 
and  result  of  the  deliverance  of  Mr. 
Justice  Porter  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  vigorously  contended  that  tlie 
judgment  is  “directly  opposed  to  public 
policy.”  Such  policy  must  needs  be 
of  legislative  ordination;  it  can  have 
no  other  derivation.  And  there  is 
none  such.  Sec.  1  of  ch.  243  of  the 
Laws  of  1909,  now  sec.  18:13-16  and 
18:13-17  of  the  Revision  of  1937,  con¬ 
ferred  upon  teachers  and  principals 
in  the  appointed  category  a  mere  “legis¬ 
lative  status,”  subject  to  legislative  al¬ 
teration  and  annulment,  and  did  not 
give  rise  to  an  irrepealable  “legisla¬ 
tive  contract.”  Under  the  subsisting 
school  law,  the  district  board  is  not 
bound  by  contract  with  the  teacher 
having  tenure  in  virtue  of  the  cited 
statutory  provisions  “for  more  than 
the  current  year.”  Sec.  18:13-17, 
supra,  enjoining  the  local  boards  from 
reducing  the  teacher’s  salary  or  dis¬ 
charging  him  without  cause,  is  “but 
a  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
board  and  not  a  term  of  a  continuing 
contract  of  indefinite  duration  with  the 
individual  teacher.”  Phelps  v.  Board 
of  Education,  115  N.  J.  L.  310,  affirm¬ 
ed  116  N.  J.  L.  412,  affirmed  300  U.  S. 
319,  57  S.  Ct.  433,  81  L.  Ed.  674.  See, 
also,  Vroom  v.  Board  of  Education,  79 
N.  J.  L.  46;  Steck  v.  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  123  N.  J.  L,  158.  affirmed  124 
N.  J.  L.  132. 

Conceding  the  power  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  the  premises,  the  argument  is 
made  that  the  district  board’s  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  salary  schedule  providing 
for  annual  increments  is  a  conclusive 
and  irrepealable  act.  The  delegated 
legislative  function  is  not  thus  circum¬ 
scribed. 


The  local  boards  are  not  under  a 
statutory  duty  to  lay  down  a  schedule 
of  salary  increments.  Indeed,  incre¬ 
ments  as  such  have  no  statutory  recog¬ 
nition.  That  is  a  device  of  local  policy 
adopted  in  the  exercise  of  the  granted 
general  managerial  power.  S^.  106 
of  the  General  School  Law  of  1903 
invested  these  local  agencies  with  au¬ 
thority  to  “make  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  engagement  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  teachers  and  principals,  the 
terms  and  tenure  of  such  employment, 
and  the  promotion  and  dismissal  of 
such  teachers  and  principals,  the  sal¬ 
aries  and  the  time  and  mode  of  pay¬ 
ment  thereof,”  and  “from  time  to 
time”  to  “change,  amend  or  repeal 
such  rules  and  regulations.”  Pamph. 
L.  1903  {2d  Sp.  Sess.)  pp.  5,  42; 
Comp.  Stat.  1910,  p.  4762;  R.  S.  1937, 
18:13-5.  This  local  regulation  of 
teachers’  salaries  is  subject  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  of  $100.  per  month, 
for  each  and  every  month  during  the 
school  year,  when  employed.  R.  S. 
]8:13-1,3.  The  salary  schedule  upon 
which  appellant’s  claim  is  founded  was 
enacted  as  “a  rule  of  the  board”  in  the 
exercise  of  this  function;  and  it  con¬ 
tained  an  express  reservation  of  the 
power  of  amendment  and  repeal. 

True,  the  right  of  revision  and  re¬ 
peal  is  subject  to  the  injunction  against 
“a  reduction  of  salary”  except  for  just 
cause,  embodied  in  sec.  1  of  the  act  of 
1909,  supra,  now  R.  S.  1937,  18:13-17. 
But  unaccrued  increments  imder  a  sal¬ 
ary  schedule  adopted  pursuant  to  sec. 
106  of  the  General  School  Law  of  1903, 
supra,  do  not  take  the  classification  of 
“salary”  within  the  intendment  of  sec. 
18:13-17,  supra.  In  the  local  legisla¬ 
tive  usage  the  terms  are  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive.  Increments,  as  used  here,  are 
the  periodic,  consecutive  additions  or 
increases  which  do  not  become  a  part 
of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  until  they 
accrue  under  the  rule  making  such 
provision;  and.  until  the  accrual,  the 
modification  or  repeal  of  the  rule  so 
providing  does  not  constitute  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  current  salary. 

|t  IS  MAI.NTAI.NED  that  the  “true  inten¬ 
tion”  of  a  schedule  of  increments  is 
that  “the  teacher’s  annual  compensa¬ 
tion  shall  be  the  average  or  mean  be¬ 
tween  the  minimum  and  maximum 
salaries  stated  in  the  schedules;”  and 
that  this  is  the  essence  of  the  “bargain” 
between  the  teacher  and  the  local 
board.  The  argument  presupposes  that 
the  protection  of  sec.  18:13-17,  supra, 
covers  not  alone  the  current  salary,  but 
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extends  as  well  to  all  future  increases 
of  salary,  r^ardless  of  the  number  or 
amount,  provided  in  a  salary  schedule 
enacted  as  a  mere  rule  or  regulation  of 
the  district  board.  This  would  mean 
that  the  action  of  one  board  providing 
for  salary  increases  in  future  would 
bind  all  its  successors.  The  statute  is 
not  so  framed.  The  Legislature  has  not 
invested  the  local  boards  with  con¬ 
tractual  power  of  such  sweep.  Such  an 
interpretation  would  constitute  a  pal¬ 
pable  distortion  of  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  enactment.  It  is  one  that  is  not 
to  be  accepted  in  the  absence  of  lan¬ 
guage  admitting  of  no  doubt  of  that 
purpose.  A  rule  providing  for  incre¬ 
ments  is  a  mere  declaration  of  legisla¬ 
tive  policy  that  is  at  all  times  subject 
to  abrogation  by  the  board  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  The  statute  is  necessarily 
to  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  annual  appropriations  to  de¬ 
fray  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
school  system. 

As  pointed  out  by  Justice  Porter, 
the  case  of  Weber  v.  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  127  N.  J.  L.  279,  is  not  in  point. 

It  is  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  point 
presented  for  decision.  There,  the 
question  was  whether  the  local  board 
was  empowered  to  rescind  a  provision 
for  an  increment  for  a  given  year  after 
the  employment  for  that  year  had  com¬ 
menced.  The  increment  had  accrued 
and  become  merged  in  the  basic  salary. 
It  was  then  beyond  recall. 

And  these  considerations  are  like¬ 
wise  determinative  of  appellant’s  fur¬ 
ther  contention  that  his  transfer  from 
the  senior  high  school  to  a  junior  high 
school  constituted  “a  reduction  in  sal¬ 
ary”  within  the  purview  of  the  cited 
statute,  in  that  the  maximum  salary 
prescribed  by  the  schedule  for  the 
former  exceeded  that  fixed  for  a  teach¬ 
er  in  a  junior  high  or  intermediate 
school,  and  “the  range  of  the  salary 
paid  to  teachers  in  the  high  school  was 
higher  than  that  paid  to  junior  high 
school  teachers.”  The  salary  then  pay¬ 
able  to  appellant  was  in  nowise  affect^ 
by  the  transfer.  The  district  boards 
are  expressly  invested  with  authority 
to  transfer  principals  and  teachers. 
R.  S.  18:6-20.  The  exercise  of  the  pow¬ 
er  rests  in  sound  discretion,  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  provisions  of  sec. 
18:13-17.  Cheeseman  v.  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  Gloucester  City,  1  N.  J. 
Misc.  318;  Downs  v.  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Hoboken,  12  N.  J.  Misc.  345. 
affirm^  113  N.  J.  L.  401.  The  trans¬ 
fer  was  in  no  sense  a  demotion;  and 
there  is  no  tangible  basis  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  appellant’s. insistence  that  it 
was  otherwise  motivated  by  bad  faith. 

Let  the  judgment  be  affirmed. 

Endorsed:  “Filed  Jan  22  1943. 

J.  A.  Brophy  Clerk.” 


Approves  Full 
For 

Ew  Jersey’s  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  can  continue  to  look 
forward  to  a  safe  and  sound  future 
following  the  recommendation  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Edison  and  the  approval  of  and 
provision  ior  monies  made  by  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  pay  to  the  Fund  $7,851, 3M.93. 
This  amount  represents  the  full  cash 
payment  of  certified  obligations  for 
this  year,  the  installment  payment  due 
July  1  of  this  year,  interest  on  lien 
maturing  in  1950,  and  one-half  year’s 
interest  on  unpaid  balance. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Legislature  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Joint  Senate- Assembly 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Here’s  the  way  Governor  Edison  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  figure: 

I.  The  amount  recommended  by  the  Gov¬ 

ernor  and  the  Joint  Senate-Assembly 
Appropriation  Committee  for  pay¬ 
ment  July  1,  1944,  is . 16,332,780.00 

This  amount  may  be  increased  at  the 
time  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Fund  makes  the  final  certification 
after  July  1,  1943.  The  Governor  rec¬ 
ommends  payment  of  the  full  cer¬ 
tification,  as  follows: 

From  Educational  Accounts  in  General 

State  Budget . $3,352,592.91 

From  the  Highway  Fund..  2.980,187.09 

II.  The  payment  of  one-fifth  of  the 
amount  due  under  Chapter  190,  P.  L. 

1942,  which  provides  for  the  install¬ 
ment  payment  of  the  contribution 
which  becomes  due  July  1,  1943  (See 
“C”  below) . $1,266,556.00 

III.  The  payment  of  one  year’s  interest 

due  under  Chapter  159,  P.  L.  1941, 
which  is  an  interest  bearing  lien, 
maturing  in  1950  (See  “B”  be¬ 
low)  . $176,055.57 

IV.  The  payment  of  one-half  year’s  in¬ 

terest  due  on  the  balance  unpaid  as 
provided  by  Chapter  190.  P.  L.  1942 
(See  “C”  below) . .$75,993.36 

TOTAL  to  be  paid  July  1,  1944 —  / 

$7351.384.93 

Summary  of  Deferred  Payments 

A.  Main  Stem  Railroad  Taxes  Due  the 

Fund  July  1, 1941 . $10359,52739 

Main  stem  railroad  taxes  due  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
from  July  1,  1936,  to  July  1,  1941, 
amount  to  $10359,^739.  This  amount 
comprises  $3,^2,714.16  now  held  in 
escrow  by  the  State  Treasurer,  pend¬ 
ing  the  settlement  of  railroad  tax  liti¬ 
gation,  and  also  $6,906313.13  subject 
to  collection  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

B.  State’s  Contribution  Which  Should 
Have  Been  Paid  to  the  Fund  July  1, 

1942  . $5,989,445.00 

The  Board  of  Trustees  certified  the 
need  for  $5,989,445.00  as  the  State’s 


Cash  Payment 
Pension  Fund 


YOUR  PENSION  FUND 
IS  SOUND 

1.  Governor  Edison  recommended 
full  cash  payment  of  current  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  Pension  Fund  in 
his  Budget  Message,  January  18, 
1943. 

2.  The  Joint  Senate- Assembly 
Appropriations  Committee  ap¬ 
proved  and  made  provision  for 
full  cash  payment  of  current  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  Pension  Fund  at 
its  meeting  on  February  4,  1943. 

3.  The  State  has  made  provision 
for  deferred  payments. 


contribution  due  July  1,  1942.  Chap¬ 
ter  159,  P.  L.  1941,  gave  to  the  fund 
a  lien,  bearing  interest  at  3%,  upon 
the  surplus  in  two  Highway  Fund  is¬ 
sues,  the  last  of  which  matures  July 
1,  1950.  This  act  also  provides  that, 
if  these  two  funds  do  not  have  suf¬ 
ficient  surplus  to  pay  the  amount  prom¬ 
ised,  the  balance  shall  be  paid  in  1950 
from  the  General  State  Fund. 

C.  State’s  Contribution  Which  Should 
Be  Paid  to  the  Fund  July  1,  1943 — 

$6,332,780.00 

The  Board  of  Trustees  certified  the 
need  for  $6,332,780.00  as  the  State’s 
contribution  due  July  1,  1943.  Chap¬ 
ter  190,  P.  L.  1942.  provides  for  an¬ 
nual  installment  payments  with  3% 
interest  on  July  1,  each  year,  from 
1943  to  1947,  out  of  Motor  Vehicle 
and  Drivers’  License  Fees.  One-fifth 
of  this  amount  is  due  July  1,  1943.  and 
provision  for  payment  has  l)een  made. 


No  Free  Rides 
This  is  no  time  for  free  rides. 
Every  able  person  is  expected  to  puU 
his  own  weight.  Young  men  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  risks  of  warfare  and  those 
behind  the  lines  are  asked  to  sacri¬ 
fice  in  labor  and  taxes  so  that  our 
war  effort  shall  go  along  in  high 
gear.  ICs  that  way  in  organizations, 
too.  State  and  national  associatioru 
have  brought  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  a  long  way  during  recent  years. 
Yearly  the  teachers  support  their 
associations  with  fees  and  work.  A 
comparative  few,  however,  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  benefits  but  pay  none 
of  the  cost.  It  just  isn^t  fair.  There’s 
no  such  thing  as  a  free  ride.  Some¬ 
body  pays  for  it. — Wisconsin  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Education. 

Have  you  paid  your  $2.00,  plus 
fifty  cents;  and  $2.00  for  N.E.A.? 


MARCH,  1943 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  STATE  AND  COUNTY  ELECTIONS 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Adopted  by  State  Elections  Committee,  February  19,  1943 


State  Election  of  Officers-November,  1943 


I.  Officers  to  be  Elected 

1.  President — Term  2  years. 

2.  Vice  President — Term  2  years. 

3.  Treasurer — Term  2  years. 

II.  Nominations 

A.  The  report  of  the  State  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  will  appear  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tional  Review. 

B.  All  independent  nominations  by 
petition  must  reach  the  Association 
Headquarters  no  later  than  5:00  P.  M., 
Friday,  September  17,  1943.  Petitions 
must  be  on  forms  available  from  the 
Association  Office.  Each  petition  must 
contain  at  least  three  hundred  signa¬ 
tures  of  active  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  at  least  ten  such  signatures 
from  each  of  at  least  eleven  counties. 
No  more  than  one  nomination  may  be 
made  on  any  one  petition. 

III.  Voting  by  Moil 

A.  To  vote  by  mail  a  member  of  the 
Association  must  send  a  request  for  a 
ballot  on  or  before  November  1,  1943. 
(The  postoffice  cancellation  stamp  from 
sending  office  must  be  no  later 
than  midnight.  November  1,  1943.) 
Each  request  must  be  sent  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  must  be  personally 
signed  by  the  member  requesting 
the  ballot,  and  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  stamped,  self-address¬ 
ed  envelope.  Each  must  contain 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
person  making  it  is  an  active 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  Requests  should 
be  directed  to  the  Chairman,  Elections 
Committee,  New  Jersey  Education 
Association,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

B.  For  each  request  there  will  be 
mailed  a  ballot  and  an  envelope  in 
which  the  ballot,  when  marked,  must 
be  returned  to  the  Association  Office. 
Marked  ballots  must  be  returned  no 
later  than  November  H,  1943.  (The 
postoffice  cancellation  stamp  from  the 
sending  office  must  be  no  later 
than  midnight,  November  8,  1943.) 
Each  ballot  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  voting  stub  detached  from 
the  voter’s  membership  certifi¬ 
cate.  No  ballot  not  accompanied  by 
this  stub  will  be  accepted  and  counted. 
Each  ballot  and  voting  stub  must  be  re¬ 
turned  separately,  i.e.,  not  more  than 
one  ballot  in  an  envelope. 

C.  i^ch  membership  receipt  shall 
have  a  voting  stub  which  shall  be  used 


in  voting  either  by  mail  or  at  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

IV.  Voting  at  Convention 

A.  Voting  at  the  Convention  will 
take  place  on  every  day  but  the  last 
day  of  the  Convention.  (Dates  and 
hours  for  voting  will  be  announced 
later.) 

If  no  Convention  is  held,  Ar¬ 
ticle  XI  of  the  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  that  all  voting  shall  be  by 
mail. 

B.  Each  member  shall  sign  a  poll 
book  before  receiving  a  ballot.  No 
member  shall  sign  a  poll  book  or  re¬ 
ceive  a  ballot  until  he  has  presented  his 
“duly  signed”  membership  certificate, 
with  “voting  stub”  attached.  The  vot¬ 
ing  stub  shall  be  detached  and  retained 
by  the  election  officials. 

C.  No  affidavits  of  membership  w  ill 


County  Elections 

I.  Elections  Committee 

A.  The  county  representative  i>n  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  appoint 
a  County  Elections  Committee  of  not 
less  than  five  in  any  county.  In  coun¬ 
ties  where  the  total  active  membership 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  exceeds  1,250,  there  shall  be  one 
member  of  the  Elections  Committee  for 
each  250,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  of 
the  active  members.  School  districts 
with  2.50  or  more  active  members  of 
the  Association  shall  have  one,  and 
only  one,  representative  on  the  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  for  each  2.50  members, 
or  major  fraction  thereof.  The  county 
representative  on  the  State  Elections 
Committee  shall  call  all  meetings  of  the 
County  Elections  Committee,  and  shall 
be  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

B.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  County 
Elections  held  for  the  purpose  of  elect¬ 
ing  county  representatives  on  the  State 
Nominating  Committee,  the  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly.  They  shall  prepare  and 
furnish  ballots  in  sufficient  number  for 
the  use  of  all  of  the  active  members  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
in  the  county  according  to  a  form  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  State  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  shall  employ  such  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  conduct  of  elections  as  may 
be  set  up  by  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee, 


be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  right  to 
vote. 

D.  Ballots  sent  out  in  response  to 
mail  requests  will  not  be  accepted  for 
voting  at  the  Convention. 

E.  Electioneering  or  instruction  of 
voters  shall  not  be  permitted  within  the 
voting  room  or  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
entrance  to  the  voting  room. 

F.  The  Chairman  of  the  Elections 
Committee  shall  certify  the  results  of 
the  election  to  the  President  of  the 
State  Association,  who  will  announce 
the  results  and  formally  introduce  the 
newly-elected  officials  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  Convention, 

G.  If  no  Convention  is  held,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Elections  Committee 
shall  certify  the  results  of  the  election 
to  the  President  of  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  will  announce  the  results  and 
formally  introduce  the  newly-elected 
officials  at  the  meeting  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly. 


-October,  1943 

II.  Nominations  of  County  Represent¬ 
atives  to  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  Executive  Committee 
and  Delegate  Assembly 

A.  Nominating  Committee 

1.  There  shall  be  a  County  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  consisting  of  not  less 
than  five  in  any  county.  In  counties 
where  the  total  active  membership  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
exceeds  1,250,  there  shall  be  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Nominating  Committee  for 
each  250,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  of 
the  active  members.  School  districts 
with  250  or  more  active  members  of 
the  Association  shall  have  one.  and 
only  one,  representative  on  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  for  each  2.50  mem¬ 
bers  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County 
Education  Association  or  Organization 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Elections  Committee, 
under  standards  set  up  by  the  State 
Elections  Committee  and  available  on 
request  from  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  Office  or  from  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  then  the  Executive  Board  of 
any  such  approved  county  organization 
may,  by  formal  action,  designate  the 
members  of  the  County  Nominating 
Committee.  Formal  request  for  ap¬ 
proval  and  for  authority  to  designate 
members  of  the  County  Nominating 
Committee  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
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State  Elections  Committee  through  the 
county  member  of  that  conmiittee. 
Such  requests  for  approval  of  county 
organizations  must  be  made  not  later 
than  M^y  7,  1943. 

In  the  event  that,  in  any  county,  no 
county  education  associations  or  organ* 
izations  are  approved  as  noted  above,^ 
then  the  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  appoint 
the  County  Nominating  Committee 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
County  Elections  Committee. 

3.  The  County  Nominating  Com* 
mittee  shall  prepare  a  list  of  county- 
nominees  for  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  the  Delegate  Assembly  during  the 
years  when  election  to  these  offices  is 
required  by  the  Constitution,  and  re* 
port  the  same,  with  affirmation  of  their 
membership  in  the  New  Jersey  Educa* 
tion  Association,  to  the  county  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Elections  Committee 
who.  in  turn,  shall  report  such  nomi* 
nations  to  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  Office,  in  accordance  with 
a  calendar  that  will  be  set  up  by  the 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  and  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee. 

B.  Individual  Nominations  By  Petition 

1.  Individual  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion  may  be  made  for  nominees  for  the 
State  Nominating  Committee,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  during  the  years  when  elec¬ 
tion  to  these  offices  is  required  by  the 
Constitution. 

Such  petitions  must  be  signed  by  not 
less  than  five  (,5i  per  cent  of  the  total 
active  membership  of  the  New  Jersev 
Education  -Association  in  the  county 
with  at  least  five  signatures  from  each 
of  at  least  five  (5)  school  districts  in 
the  county,  provided,  however, 

(a)  that  in  any  county,  seventy-five 
signatures,  with  at  least  five  signatures 
from  each  of  at  least  five  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  county  shall  be  sufficient 
on  any  petition,  and  provided  further, 

fb)  that  where  a  school  district  has 
250  or  more  active  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
nominations  for  candidates  for  the 
Delegate  Assembly  may  be  made,  from 
any  such  district,  on  petition  of  not 
less  than  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  the 
active  membership  of  the  New  Jersey- 
Education  Association  in  that  local 
school  district. 

2.  All  individual  petitions  for  inde¬ 
pendent  nominations  must  be  made  on 
petition-blank  forms  prescribed  bv  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  Individual 
petitions  must  carry  affirmations  that 
each  nominee  and  each  petitioner  is  an 
active  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  The  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  validity  of  petitions. 


III.  County  Elections  Colondor 

A.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  in  each  county  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  to  plan  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  county  elections  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  procedures  noted 
below  so  that  announcement  of  such 
plans  may  be  available  for  publication 
no  later  than  September  17, 1943. 

B.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  in  each  county  shall  meet  for 
organization  purposes  at  the  call  of 
the  county  member  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  thereafter  at  the 
call  of  its  chairman.  It  shall  prepare 
a  list  of  nominees  for  the  State  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee,  the  State  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly 
during  the  years  when  election  to  these 
offices  is  required  by  the  Constitution, 
so  as  to  report  such  list  of  county- 
nominees  to  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  on  or  before 
September  17,  1943. 

C.  In  each  county  there  are  to  l)e 
elected : 

1.  One  member  of  the  State  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  for  a  terra  of 
one  year  shall  be  elected  in  al¬ 
ternate  years.  Due  to  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions.  Article  VII, 
Section  1,  no  State  Nominating 
Committee  will  be  elected  in 
1943. 

2.  One  member  of  tlie  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  (term  three  years 
from  close  of  1943  Convention), 
to  succeed  any  present  county- 
member  whose  term  expires  in 
1943  or  whose  office  otherwise 
becomes  vacant. 

3.  All  members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly.  The  1942  revised  Con¬ 
stitution  provides  that  the  terms. 


of  all  members  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Delegate  Assembly  shall 
expire  at  the  close  of  the 
1943  Convention,  and  that  a 
complete  Delegate  Assembly  shall 
be  elected  in  1943,  shall  take 
office  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  Convention  in  1943,  and 
shall  draw  lots  for  terms  of  one 
or  two  years  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Delegate  Assembly.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
are  county  representatives  and 
must  be  elected  on  a  county-wide 
basis. 

D.  Individual  petitions  for  nomi¬ 
nees  for  the  Executive  Committee  in 
those  counties  where  elections  to  this 
office  are  to  be  held  in  accordance  with 
constitutional  provisions,  and  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  must  be  presented  to  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  no  later  than  5:90  P.  M. 
on  October  1,  1943.  Blank  forms  for 
individual  petitions  are  to  be  secured 
on  24  hours  notice  from  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee. 

E.  County  elections  are  to  be  held 
during  the  week  of  October  18,  at  such 
places  and  on  such  dates  for  each 
county  as  the  President  of  the  New 
J.»rsey  Education  Association  or  a  per¬ 
son  designated  by  him  shall  name. 

F.  The  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  act  as  judge  on  protests  from  any 
county-  election,  and  its  decisions  shall 
be  final. 

G.  In  the  event  that  in  a  given 
county  the  Nominating  Committee  has 
selected  but  one  slate  and  no  nomina¬ 
tions  by  petition  appear,  then  the 
County  Elections  Committee  of  that 
county  shall  declare  the  election  of  the 
nominated  slate. 

IV.  PROCEDURES  FOR  COUNTY 
ELECTIONS— OCTOBER,  1943 

A.  The  places  of  election  in  each 
countv  and  the  time  of  such  elections 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  President 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  all  such  information  is  to  be 
published  in  an  elections  issue  of  the 
Ofjicial  News  Bulletin. 

B.  Reports  of  nominees  selected  by 
County  Nominating  Committees  and 
of  independent  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion.  properly  received  by  the  county 
members  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  published  by  counties 
in  an  elections  issue  of  the  Official 
News  Bulletin. 

C.  Each  member  of  the  Association 
who  votes  must  sign  his  or  her  name 
and  school  address  in  the  poll  book 
before  receiving  a  ballot. 

D.  A  membership  receipt  for  dues 
for  the  year  1943-1944  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  each  teacher  in  order  to  vote 
at  any  county  election. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


From  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 


New  Jersey  Needs  Good  Teacher s—Train  Now 


The  present  acute  shortage  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  experiences  following  the 
first  World  ar  indicate  that  now  is  an 
excellent  time  for  well-qualified  young 
men  and  women  to  enter  teachers  col¬ 
leges,  The  placement  is  far  ahead  of 
the  supply.  Approximately  two  hun¬ 
dred  provisional  certificates  have  al¬ 
ready  been  issued  to  college  seniors 
and  others  who  have  not  yet  completed 
their  requirements  for  the  standard 
certificate.  Because  of  the  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  college  students  in  training  for 
teaching,  the  shortage  is  bound  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  several  years. 

In  spite  of  this  great  need,  ever)' 
effort  is  being  made  to  guide  applicants 
away  from  the  state  teachers  colleges 
if  their  records  and  characteristics  in¬ 
dicate  doubtful  success  as  teachers  in 
the  public  schools.  Selection  is  based 
on  the  follow'ing  factors:  11)  high 
school  achievement  record,  (2)  person¬ 
ality  rating  by  high  school  officials, 
(3)  an  interview  rating  by  college  of¬ 
ficials.  and  (4)  an  entrance  examina¬ 
tion.  These  four  factors  are  used  in 
computing  a  weighted  composite  score 
for  ranking.  Applicants  in  order  of 
rank  are  invited  to  enroll  in  the  col¬ 
leges  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to 


A  recent  conference  attended  by 
representatives  of  labor,  education  and 
employers  from  Pennsylvania,  Marv'- 
land,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  gave 
attention  to  school  youth  in  meeting 
the  manpower  shortage  and  the  need 
for  creating  safeguards  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  youth. 

The  members  of  the  conference  were 
of  the  opinion  that  in  any  mobilization 
of  youth  orderly  procedures  should  be 
used  and  that  the  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  youth  should  be  preserved. 
The  conference  recognized  the  “im¬ 
portance  of  maintaining  the  basic  pat¬ 
tern  of  American  education  and  adapt¬ 
ing  that  pattern  to  meet  promptly  and 
efficiently  war  needs”. 

To  preserve  the  goals  of  education  in 
the  war  emergency,  a  three-fold  appre¬ 
ciation  was  outlined: 

1.  Preserving  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

2.  Maintaining  a  flexible  school 
program  geared  to  war  needs. 


fill  the  quotas  previously  established 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Applicants  are  interviewed  at  the  col¬ 
lege.  They  are  also  examined  by  a 
physician  before  final  admission.  Those 
with  poor  eyesight,  defective  hearing, 
weak  hearts,  chronic  acne,  crippled 
limbs,  or  any  other  diseases  or  infirm¬ 
ities  which  unfit  them  for  teaching  are 
not  admitted.  Likewise,  those  appli¬ 
cants  whose  test  in  speech  habits  shows 
difficulties  which  could  probably  not 
be  corrected  are  not  admitted.  It  is 
believed  that  this  system  of  selective 
admissions  will  maintain  a  high  qualitv' 
of  students  who  can  be  educated  for 
responsible  classroom  teaching. 

During  the  past  year  1106  applicants 
were  examined  by  the  colleges  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Classboro  81,  Jersey  City  251, 
Montclair  245,  Newark  120,  Paterson 
111,  and  Trenton  298.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  1024  qualified  for  admission  and 
832  students  actually  enrolled.  The 
number  not  qualifying  for  admission 
was  82.  Many  other  applicants  were 
advised  not  to  take  the  entrance  ex¬ 
aminations  because  of  low  grades  in 
high  school  or  characteristics  consid¬ 
ered  detrimental  for  teachers. 


3.  Encouraging  youth  in  the  face  of 
competitive  interest  and  high 
wages  to  complete  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  help  them  appreciate 
the  importance  of  their  education 
as  essential  to  the  present  as  well 
as  the  future  of  the  country. 

The  committee  on  industrial  needs 
recommended  that  state  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  be  preserved  and  that  these  reg¬ 
ulations  during  the  war  period  include : 

1.  A  maximum  forty-eight  hour 
week. 

2.  An  eight-hour  day. 

3.  One  day  of  rest  in  seven. 

4.  Adequate  rest  and  meal  periods. 

5.  Adaptation  of  hours  of  work  and 
working  conditions  to  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  worker  except  that 
there  must  be  no  relaxation  or 
modification  of  standards  gov¬ 
erning  the  employment  of  minors 
under  sixteen. 


6.  Proper  safeguards  for  health  and 
safety. 

7.  The  same  wage  rates  for  women 
as  for  men. 

The  agricultural  subcommittee  gave 
consideration  to: 

1.  The  shortage  of  farm  labor  and 
recommended  that  plans  be 
made  whereby  youth  may  be 
utilized  as  a  partial  means  of  al¬ 
leviating  shortages  in  seasonal 
farm  labor  without  jeopardizing 
farm  labor  programs. 

2.  Surveys  to  determine  needs  in 
terms  of  changing  crops  and 
weather  conditions. 

3.  Recommended  that  pupils  living 
in  an  immediate  area  be  utilized 
before  youth  living  outside  of  the 
area  are  called  in. 

4.  An  orientation  program  conduct¬ 
ed  in  the  schools  to  help  adjust 
boys  and  girls  who  have  volun¬ 
teered  for  farm  work  to  farm 
conditions. 

5.  Competent  and  sympathetic  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  farm  labor 
group. 

6.  Modification  of  length  of  school 
day  and  time  of  school  vacations 
in  terms  of  community  needs. 

7.  The  establishment  of  farm  labor 
camps  where  deemed  advisable 
and  necessary  by  the  local  com¬ 
munity. 

The  conference  concluded  with  the 
statement  that  school  youth  can  and 
must  play  a  vital  role  in  the  war  effort, 
and  Ais  can  be  accomplished  wiAin 
the  basic  pattern  of  American  educa¬ 
tion  and  child  labor  standards. 


Why  Rationing  Is  Necessary 

The  annual  bulletin  issued  by  Ae 
New  Jersey  State  Conservation  Com¬ 
mittee  will  this  year  be  devoted  to  con¬ 
servation  in  relation  to  Ae  war.  It  is 
intended  to  show  children  why  con¬ 
serving  and  rationing  such  materials 
as  rubber  and  petroleum  are  necessary 
to  victory  and  how  children  can  help 
in  doing  this.  In  order  to  reach  this 
understanding,  simple  geographical 
and  scientific  facts  concerning  these 
materials  must  be  secured  by  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Information  of  Ais  natii'-e  will 
be  supplied  in  the  bulletin. 


Child  Labor  Standards  Upheld 
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Democratic  Discussions  in  North  Plainfield 


By  India  H.  Smith, 
Somerset  School,  North  Plainfield 

WHEN  Democratic  Discussions  was 
first  launched  last  spring,  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  many  of  us,  who  were 
already  under  great  pressure  of  war 
activities  in  the  community,  that  neither 
teachers  nor  parents  would  be  able  to 
give  the  time  needed  for  this  project. 
However,  the  first  few  county  meetings, 
held  in  Somerville  for  Associates, 
found  those  who  attended  quickly  ori¬ 
entated  to  the  problem  and  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  importance  as  a  verv  real 
part  of  the  fight  for  democracy. 

Last  fall  we  recognized  that  our  first 
step  was  to  develop  in  a  group  of  po¬ 
tential  leaders  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
an  awareness  of  the  pertinence  of  such 
discussions  in  the  midst  of  war.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  held  for  the  elementary 
school  teachers  and  the  high  school 
faculty  similar  to  those  conducted  last 
spring.  Our  teacher  group  includes 
parents  among  both  men  and  women 
so  that  while  overloaded  as  to  profes¬ 
sional  grouping,  the  expression  of 
opinion  sprang  from  varied  interests. 
With  these  meetings  as  a  foundation, 
the  North  Plainfield  teachers  have  car¬ 
ried  Democratic  Discussions  along 
several  channels. 

Home-room  teas  were  held  to  which 
parents  were  invited,  and  over  the 
friendly  teacup  an  informal  discussion 
was  started.  The  interest  shown  was 
surprising.  This  is  probably  best  ex¬ 
pressed  by  quoting  a  letter  written  by 
an  alert  mother  and  received  by  an 
eighth  grade  teacher  following  one 
such  tea: 

“I  want  to  congratulate  you  and 
the  other  eighth  grade  teachers  on 
having  one  of  the  very  best  Mother- 
Teacher  meetings  I  have  ever  at¬ 
tended.  ...  I  do  think  it  helps  a  lot 
to  get  together  as  we  did  vesterday.  I 
know  I  enjoyed  it  and  T  believe  the 
others  did  too. 

“Thank  you  for  a  nice  time.  I 
hope  you  ask  me  again.” 

Another  teacher  reported  that  the  par¬ 
ents  expressed  the  feeling  that  for  the 
first  time  they  had  felt  the  parent- 
teacher  relationship  converted  into  a 
partnership  seeking  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  problems. 

In  other  schools  the  P.T.A.’s  took 
over  the  idea  entbusiasticallv.  rearrang¬ 
ing  the  year’s  programs  to  allow  time 
for  discussion  groups  at  each  meeting. 
P.T.A.  study  groups  asked  for  Discus¬ 
sion  Outlines  to  use  as  a  basis  of  their 
year’s  study.  Individual  members  of 


these  organizations  asked  for  use  of  ad¬ 
ditional  Outlines  so  that  they  might 
carry  discussions  into  their  social 
groups. 

A  Bible  class  has  already  held  3  dis¬ 
cussion  meetings,  and  a  civic  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  W'est  End  is  devoting  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  monthly  meeting  to  informal 
open  forum  meetings  centered  around 
Democratic  Discussions.  Several  teach¬ 
ers  have  carried  on  by  using  their 
bridge  club  meetings,  evening  social 
groups,  and  college  alumni  dinners. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  devoting  an 
assembly  program  in  the  high  school 
to  a  panel  discussion  composed  of 


In  originating  the  Democratic  Dis¬ 
cussion  project  in  Roselle  Park,  two 
teachers  who  were  members  of  the 
Men’s  Bible  Class  of  the  Community 
Methodist  Church  were  able  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  the  class  in  includ¬ 
ing  the  entire  series  of  planned  topics 
in  the  program  for  the  year. 

The  first  topic  was  received  with 
considerable  enthusiasm.  Inasmuch 
as  the  class  period  was  of  forty-five 
minutes  duration,  it  was  decided  to  use 
two  Sundays  for  the  discussion.  The 
feeling  of  the  members  was  that  be¬ 
tween  Sundays  they  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  think  more  about  the 
topic  and  be  prepared  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  following  week. 

Men  who  never  before  expressed  an 
opinion  began  to  make  contributions 
to  group  thinking.  Some  members  re¬ 
minded  the  group  that  there  must  be 
some  local  application  to  the  problems 
discussed.  Comments  were  suggested 
in  more  pragmatic  terms.  “Wbat  ran 
we  do  about  it.”  When  the  topic  on 
juvenile  delinquency  was  presented,  a 
most  emphatic  discussion  developed 
on  the  local  application.  Members  de¬ 
cided  to  present  to  the  young  peoples’ 
group  of  the  church,  for  use  during 
their  recreatioTi  period  on  one  of  the 


student  leaders;  still  another  group  is 
planning  to  bring  to  the  local  service 
clubs  one  type  of  discussion;  and  best 
of  all,  there  is  developing  a  feeling  that 
a  plan  co-ordinating  neighboring 
teacher  associations  will  help  to  tap 
every  potential  field. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  re¬ 
sult  of  these  various  meetings  has  been 
the  expressed  realization  that  teachers 
are  not  mystics  secluded  in  an  ivory 
tower,  but  are  people  acutely  aware  of 
the  real  problems  of  living,  and  that 
they  can  lead  in  thinking  through  prob¬ 
lems  upon  the  solution  of  which  de¬ 
pends  the  future  of  democracy. 


weekday  nights,  equipment  for  the 
shuffle  board  courts  of  the  men’s  class. 

The  enthusiasm  for  the  discussion 
did  not  neglect  biblical  references. 
Those  gifted  with  the  ability  to  quote 
Scripture  referred  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  to  passages  that  would  show  that 
this  experience  of  living  together  had 
another  side  demanding  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  As  a  consequence,  this  type 
of  discussion  has  appealed  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class. 

It  is  now  planned  to  use  one  of  the 
evening  church  services,  sponsored  by 
this  men’s  group,  to  demonstrate  the 
Democratic  Discussions  method  on  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

This  writer  deems  it  a  privilege  ta 
act  as  Union  County  Coordinator  for 
the  Democratic  Discussions  now  in 
progress  in  the  county.  Reports  arrive 
dailv  from  various  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  who  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  groups.  The  church  group  referred 
to  above  has  had  thirteen  meetings. 
Elizabeth,  Plainfield.  North  Plainfield, 
Linden,  Roselle.  Cranford,  Westfield, 
and  Garwood  have  had  many  fine  meet¬ 
ings.  The  summary  to  date  reveals  that 
forty-five  meetings  have  been  held  in 
Union  Countv  since  last  November.  ' 


TALLY  TO  DATE— 

1,250  teachers,  6,070  other  citizens  attend  214  meetings. 
Eighty-four  meetings  reported  duriiig  past  month.  Have  you 
sent  in  your  report? 


Discussion  In  A  Church 

By  Richard  B.  Vastine,  Roselle  Park 
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YOUTH  AT  THE  CONTROLS 


By  Eleanor  M.  Olsen, 
Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 


OING  PIONEERS,  WHO  were  design¬ 
ing  and  flying  their  own  model 
planes  during  the  years  when  such 
activities  were  considered  quite  foreign 
to  their  school  studies,  have  stepped 
graciously  into  the  roles  of  speakers 
at  assemblies,  sponsors  for  model  clubs 
in  grammar  schools,  assistants  in  teach¬ 
er  groups,  and  model  inspectors  for  the 
armed  services.  They  have  helped  us. 
their  teachers,  to  cover  the  gap  result¬ 
ing  from  our  late  interest  in  aeronau¬ 
tics,  and  now  they  are  eager  for  us  to 
carry  on.  With  such  an  inspiring 
start,  the  teachers  of  Atlantic  City  are 
•determined  to  succeed. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war,  intensive 
preflight  training  courses  were  author¬ 
ized  at  both  the  Atlantic  City  High 
School  and  the  Atlantic  City  Voca¬ 
tional  School.  Recent  graduates  and 
boys  soon  to  graduate  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  which  they  would  later  be 
required  to  master.  This  early  instruc¬ 
tion  enabled  many  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  college-trained  men. 

La^l  September,  an  aviation  pro¬ 


gram  was  launched  in  all  of  our  city’s 
schools.  This  program  included  in¬ 
tensive  technical  courses  taught  five 
days  each  week  in  the  high  school, 
hobby  clubs,  and  general  integration 
of  aeronautical  information  with  the 
work  of  the  grammar  grades.  Natur¬ 
ally,  the  success  of  such  a  widespread 
program  depended  upon  the  help  of 
all  teachers.  That  our  teachers  have 
offered  more  than  willingness — that 
they  are  progressive  and  alert — is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  hours  that  they  have 
spent  in  attending  late  afternoon  and 
evening  aviation  classes.  Some  of  these 
hours  have  been  devoted  to  pure 
theory  study;  in  others  teachers  have 
been  given  opportunity  for  acquiring 
a  real  appreciation  of  the  skill  and  pa¬ 
tience  required  to  make  a  good  model 
plane. 

OtJR  TEACHERS  are  not  only  doing  an¬ 
other  wartime  job,  but  they  are  train¬ 
ing  to  be  the  leaders  in  the  postwar 
world  of  civilian  aviation.  There  will 
be  no  lack  of  excellent  ground  school 


instructors  when  the  family  plane  is 
a  reality. 

In  the  model  building  classes,  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  their  teachers’  capable 
tutors.  Several  of  the  city’s  schools 
have  set  aside  model  airplane  work¬ 
rooms  where  teachers  and  students 
may  spend  free  time.  W'ith  two  talented 
students  in  charge  each  period,  begin¬ 
ners  are  encouraged,  and  “old-timers” 
advance  by  trading  ideas. 

Atlantic  City’s  regular  high  school 
curriculum  offers  three  distinct  courses 
in  aviation.  One  is  a  two-semester 
course  for  students  of  the  technical 
curriculum  who  will  have  no  further 
opportunity  to  study  in  this  field  be¬ 
fore  entrance  into  industry,  college  or 
the  armed  services.  The  second,  a  two- 
vear  course,  has  been  shaped  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  two  years  of  college  preparatory 
work.  In  addition  to  the  work  in  the 
science  and  mathematics  of  flight 
which  the  first  course  includes,  these 
students  work  toward  understanding 
the  aviation  production  and  transport 
world.  The  class  is  divided  into  three 
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** Young  pioneers  have  stepped  graciously  into  the  roles  of  sponsors  for  model  clubs, 
and  assistants  in  teacher  groups  .  . 
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unit^:  an  airplane  manufacturing  com-  have  not  taken  college  preparatory  Before  the  present  war  the  local 
pany,  an  airline  which  operates  a  fleet  work  in  high  school.  airport  offered  many  youngsters  work 

of  planes  around  the  world,  and  a  regu-  n  to  enable  them  to  earn  first  flight  time, 

lating  unit  which  understudies  the  re-  1  LANS  ARE  now  being  made  through-  Now  our  generous  local  pilots  are 

sponsibilities  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  out  Atlantic  County  for  a  primary  away  on  very  important  business  and 

Administrator  and  the  Civil  Aeronaut-  gliding  program.  This  project  is  be-  our  airport  is  an  Army  and  C.A.P. 

ics  Board.  By  discussing  and  solving  ing  successfully  prosecuted  Wause  we  base.  When  the  war  is  won,  we  shall 

theoretical  problems  in  these  three  have  the  encouragement  and  support  have  two  airports,  our  present  one 

fields,  the  students  gain  an  insight  into  of  fellow-schoolmen,  gifts  of  model  and  a  new  one  planned  as  one  of  the 

the  entire  world  of  aviation.  The  third  plane  kits  from  local  social  service  au-  world’s  largest.  Our  boys  and  girls 

course  requires  one  year  to  complete  thorities,  the  assistance  of  Atlantic  will  have  the  training  to  do  the  im- 

and  is  for  those  students  desiring  City’s  service  clubs,  and  the  invaluable  portant  jobs  involved  in  running  these 

careers  in  aviation  even  though  they  cooperation  of  the  local  press.  airports. 


Lambert 


"‘Our  boys  and  girls  can  run  these  airports” 


The  Intangible  Personal 

Property  Tax  for  New  Jersey 


By  John  F.  Lotz, 
iirover  Cleveland  Junior  High 
School,  Elizabeth 


IN  THE  DUAL  capacity  of  an  informed 
citizen  and  of  a  public  employee, 
every  teacher  should  be  conversant 
with  the  intangible  personal  property 
tax  now  being  widely  discussed 
throughout  the  State.  This  proposed 
tax  would  apply  to  property  in  the 
form  of  stock  certificates,  bonds,  mort¬ 
gages  and  other  securities. 

Although  personal  property,  tangible 
and  intangible,  comprises  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  our  State,  it 
bears  only  10  per  cent  of  the  property 
tax  load  at  present.  Real  estate  makes 
up  only  30  per  cent  of  property,  and 
is  burdened  with  90  per  cent  of  the 
property  taxes.  According  to  the 
Princeton  Surveys,  New  Jersey  “leads” 
all  48  states  in  realty  taxes  per  capita, 
and  is  the  furthest  out  of  line  in  the 
proportion  of  taxes  borne  by  real 
estate. 

The  New  Jersey  Constitution  states 
that  “property  shall  be  assessed  for 
taxes  under  general  laws,  and  by  uni¬ 
form  rules,  according  to  its  true  value.” 
If  intangible  property  were  taxed  at 
the  same  rate  as  real  estate,  the  rate 
would  be  confiscatory.  The  State 
average  rate  for  1942  was  $4.81  per 
$100  valuation,  whereas  most  bonds, 
stocks,  and  other  investments  do  not 
even  net  a  return  of  4.81  per  cent 
profit.  Occasionally  some  municipali¬ 
ties  try  to  assess  the  intangibles  of  cor¬ 
porations.  We  then  have  the  sp)ectacle 
of  large  companies  shifting  their  nom¬ 
inal  ofiices  from  county  to  county  to 
escapo  the  high  taxes  on  intangibles. 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  for  in¬ 
stance,  moved  its  “office”  from  New¬ 
ark,  Essex  County,  to  Linden,  Union 
County,  and  then  to  Flemington,  Hun¬ 
terdon  County,  in  three  successive 
years.  Many  other  large  corporations 
now  have  their  “papor”  offices  in 
Flemington  in  order  to  escape  a  heavy 
tax  on  intangibles.  Municipalities  (and 
counties)  vie  with  each  other,  tr\’ing 
to  induce  corporations  to  move  in  their 
offices  because  of  lower  taxes  on  in¬ 
tangibles.  Hence,  the  taxation  of  in¬ 
tangible  property  has  been  a  farce  in 
New  Jersey. 

The  proposed  plan  is  to  have  the 
State  assess  and  collect  a  tax  on  in¬ 
tangibles  at  the  rate  of  S.35  p)er  $100 
f3..5  mills  p>er  dollar  i.  The  State 


could  collect  this  tax  effectively,  and 
yet  it  is  not  so  high  a  rate  as  would 
cause  curp>orations  to  move  out  of  the 
State.  The  State,  with  the  revenue  re¬ 
ceived  from  intangibles,  would  forego 
the  State  school  tax  of  2.9  mills  on 
local  real  estate.  Any  amount  collected 
from  intangibles  above  that  needed  for 
the  State  school  appropriations  would 
go  into  other  State  funds.  The  State 
may  be  particularly  in  need  of  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  because  of  the  drop  in 
auto  license  fees,  liquor  revenue,  and 
the  gasoline  taxes.  ' 

Objections  to  the  proposed  plan 
have  been  raised  in  some  quarters.  Let 
us  list  these  publicized  objections  and 
then  answer  them. 

OBJECTION  1:  It  may  drive  away 
much  industry  from  the  State. 

ANS\^  ER :  The  proposed  low  rate 
of  3.5  mills  would  drive  away  neither 
desirable  industries  nor  even  the  “fly- 
by-nights”.  In  the  first  place,  the  cor¬ 
porations  and  individuals  would  have 
their  real  property  tax  reduced  by  2.9 
mills;  secondly,  they  no  longer  would 
fear  the  “tax  lightning”  of  municipal¬ 
ities  suddenly  assessing  all  intangibles 
at  realty  rates;  thirdly,  other  compet¬ 
ing  states  already  have  either  some  tax 
on  intangibles  or  else  on  income  from 
intangibles.  (The  threat  of  “tax  light¬ 
ning”  tends  to  drive  industry  from  the 
State  and  to  discourage  new  industries 
from  locating  in  the  State.) 

OBJECTION  2:  The  only  real  wav 
to  reduce  the  burden  on  property  own¬ 
ers  is  to  curtail  unnecessary  public  ex- 
pienditures. 

ANSWER:  Even  if  there  were  un¬ 
necessary  exp)enditures  and  they  were 
eliminated,  the  intangibles  would  still 
be  untaxed.  However,  at  present  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  many  municipali¬ 
ties  can  reduce  taxes  to  much  extent 
when  it  is  known  that  they  are  unable 
to  maintain  adequate  public  services, 
including  education. 

OBJECTION  3;  The  plan  provides 
no  safeguards  to  prevent  the  funds 
from  being  used  for  additional  public 
sp)ending  by  municipalities,  instead  of 
for  tax  relief  for  local  propierty  owners. 

ANSWER:  Safeguards  could  be 
provided  through  the  Department  of 
Local  Government  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State. 


OBJECTION  4;  Owners  of  real  es¬ 
tate  are,  as  a  group,  the  same  group 
that  owns  intangibles,  and  hence  they 
would  be  taxed  doubly. 

ANSWER:  Owners  of  real  estate 
are  not,  as  a  group,  the  same  group 
that  owns  intangibles.  It  has  been 
stated  and  truthfully  so  that  probably 
one  out  of  100  small  home  owners 
owns  as  much  as  $1000  in  taxable  se¬ 
curities.  If  he  does,  his  tax  under  the 
proposed  plan  would  be  $3.50,  where¬ 
as  the  savings  resulting  from  the  re¬ 
duction  on  his  real  estate  tax  by  $.29 
p)er  SlOO  might  range  from  $10  to 
$20  p)er  year. 

OBJECTION  5:  The  tax  on  in¬ 
tangibles  would  be  difficult  to  assess 
and  collect. 

ANSWER:  This  is  not  true,  as  the 
Federal  income  tax  returns  are  op)cn 
for  insp)ection  to  state  governments. 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  has  been 
very  successful  in  collecting  a  four-mill 
tax  on  securities.  Naturally,  the  ones 
who  pay  this  tax  in  other  states  are 
the  ones  who  want  it  repealed. 

OBJEGTION  6:  Securities  would 
be  taxed  even  if  they  earned  no  income. 

ANSWER:  This  is  misleading,  be¬ 
cause  the  tax  would  be  on  the  market 
value  of  the  securities,  and  not  on  the 
face  value.  The  lower  the  income  on  a 
security,  the  lower  would  be  the  tax. 

OBJECTION  7 :  The  tax  on  person¬ 
al  property  is  outmoded  and  is  “on  the 
way  out”. 

ANSWER:  Personal  property  taxes 
have  been  dropped  in  many  states,  but 
in  practically  all  cases  this  tax  was  re¬ 
placed  by  an  income  tax  or  by  some 
other  source  of  revenue.  Political 
scientists  are  agreed  that  an  income 
tax  is  preferable  to  a  personal  property 
tax.  However,  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  New  Jersey  adopting  an  income  tax 
with  the  increasing  income  taxes  de¬ 
manded  by  the  Federal  government. 
For  our  State,  the  tax  on  intangibles 
would  be  a  good  substitute  for  the  in¬ 
come  tax. 

The  adoption  by  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  intangible  pjersonaltv  tax 
measure  would  be  the  first  step  taken 
in  many  years  to  broaden  the  tax  base. 
It  is  sincerely  hopjed  that  our  legisla¬ 
tors  will  make  impartial  investigations 
of  intangible  taxes  in  other  states  and 
that  they  will  vote  for  a  constructive 
and  equitable  intangible  tax  measure 
for  New  Jersey. 


Correction 

Arev’s  Science  Experiences  For  Ele¬ 
mentary’  Schools  is  95  cents,  rather 
than  60  cents  as  listed  in  the  December 
Review. 
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Official  Publication 
Sew  Jersey  Education  Asoociation 


TEACHERS  AISD  BABIES  MVST  MEET 

Two  hundred  thousand  more  babies  were  bom  in 
the  United  States  last  year  than  in  any  previous  year. 
All  in  all,  about  2.800,000  of  these  little  people  were 
greeted  by  war-tom,  confused,  and  excitable  1942.  It 
is  likely  that  the  year  1943  will  see  an  even  greater  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  new-born  infants.  Our  first 
observation  is  that  a  nation  that  can  bring  so  much  new 
blood  into  its  population  is  inclined  to  be  stronger  be¬ 
cause  of  it.  There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  story. 

Every  one  of  these  infants  presents  the  nation  with 
a  new  opportunity  for  developing  an  effective  and  de¬ 
sirable  citizen.  Hence  the  United  States  of  America 
increases  its  responsibility  following  its  welcome  to  these 
new  and  charming  little  citizens.  Those  of  us  who  are 
in  a  position  of  responsibility  will  share  this  burden. 
.\nd  in  so  sharing  we  must  realize  the  import  of  the 
patter  of  more  and  more  little  feet  in  our  homes,  on  our 
streets,  in  the  highways  and  byways  of  our  communities 
and,  for  you  and  me,  in  the  halls  and  within  the  walls  of 
our  schools  and  classrooms. 

Our  teachers  will  meet  each  of  these  little  boys  and 
girU  five  or  six  years  from  now.  That  is,  our  teachers 
will  meet  them  if  there  are  enough  teachers  to  meet  them. 
We  want  them  to  be  good  citizens  and  we  want  to  do 
our  part  to  help  them  to  be  so — in  which  case  we  must 
now  give  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  may  not  be 
enough  teachers  five  or  six  years  from  now. 

About  7,000  additional  teachers  will  be  needed  in  the 
nation  to  care  for  the  200,000  boys  and  girls  representing 
the  increase  in  births  last  year.  At  the  same  time,  most 
teacher  training  institutions  are  unable  to  maintain  their 
usual  quotas  of  young  people  entering  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  This  means  that  at  the  very  time  that  we  shall 
require  more  teachers,  we  shall  actually  have  fewer 
teachers.  There’s  a  little  problem  for  us  to  be  thinking 
about  as  the  nation  looks  to  the  schools  to  educate  its 
citizens,  regardless  of  how  thick  and  fast  they  come. 
That’s  one  more  challenge,  and  we’ll  meet  it.  We’ll  have  to. 


SO  CAUSE  FOR  W  ORRY 

Real  credit  should  be  given  Governor  Edison  and  tlie 
members  of  the  Joint  Senate-Assembly  Appropriations 
Committee  for  their  efforts  to  keep  faith  with  the  teachers 
of  New  Jersey.  The  good  intentions  of  the  Governor 
were  again  manifested- when  he  recommended  full  cash 
payment  of  current  obligations  to  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund.  The  Appropriations  Committee  did 
its  part  by  making  provision  for  the  money  and  by  voting 
approval  of  the  payment  of  these  current  obligations. 


For  the  past  fifteen  years,  since  1927,  each  and 
every  Legislature  has  appropriated  the  amount  of  the 
certification  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Fund. 
This  has  been  true  even  though  it  has  been  necessary 
to  make  special  provision  for  payment  from  time  to  time 
when  anticipated  revenues  were  not  forthcoming.  The 
history  of  these  payments,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Governor,  and  the  favorable  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  lead  one  to  confidently  expect  the  appropria¬ 
tion  to  be  voted  by  the  members  of  the  1943  Legislature. 

The  action  to  date  should  be  a  source  of  comfort  to 
thousands  of  teachers  in  some  quarters  who  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  their  chief  source  of  income  in  old 
age  or  disability  is  approaching  rocky  shores.  It  so 
happens  that  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  its 
officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Committees,  special  committees,  and  staff,  are  constantly 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  this  all  important  Pension 
Fund.  To  date  there  is  no  cause  for  worry.  When  there 
is  such  cause,  members  of  the  N.J.E.A.  will  be  promptly 
informed.  In  the  meantime,  sit  back,  relax,  and  put 
your  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  members  of  the  1943 
Legislature.  We  believe  that  they  will  repeat  history. 


THE  GREESWAY  CASE 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeab  in 
the  Greenway  case  is  disappointing  and  very  significant 
for  New  Jersey  teachers.  This  means  that  salary  sched¬ 
ules  now  in  effect  can  be  terminated  at  pleasure  by  boards 
of  education.  A  teacher  entering  the  employ  of  a  district 
has  no  legal  guarantee  of  the  slightest  advance  in  salary 
from  year  to  year — salary  schedule  or  no  salary  schedule. 
The  only  value  of  a  salary  schedule  under  the  present 
State  law  is  that  it  serves  as  a  guide  for  the  board  of 
education — as  long  as  such  board  wishes  to  use  it  as  a 
guide. 

There  is  no  use  crying  over  spilled  milk.  The  fact 
is  that  in  actual  practice  some  boards  of  education  stick 
to  their  schedules  through  thick  and  thin.  Others  find 
that  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  nullify  a  salary 
schedule.  The  first  is  to  invalidate  it  by  formal  action 
of  the  board;  the  second  is  to  ignore  it  and  leave  it  on 
the  books. 

This  whole  problem  of  salary  schedules  is  a  ticklish 
one.  The  decision  in  the  Greenway  case  is  a  clear  indi¬ 
cation  that  whatever  is  done  must  be  done  by  law.  We 
now  know  where  we  stand  and  we  must  secure  legisla¬ 
tion  that  will  take  us  where  we  want  to  go. 

What  that  legislation  should  be  is  not  too  clear  at 
the  moment.  There  appear  to  be  at  least  two  probable 
solutions  to  this  problem.  The  first  is  to  make  the  district 
salary  schedule  contractual;  the  second  is  to  secure  leg¬ 
islation  that  would  make  minimum  increments  manda¬ 
tory  upon  all  districts 'over  a  period  of  years.  Before 
pursuing  either  of  these  plans,  thorough  study  of  their 
possible  effect  upon  all  districts  should  be  made. 
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jVIobilizing 


Gommunity 


esources 


Youth 


The  years  just  prior  to  the  war  wit¬ 
nessed  the  growth  of  an  interesting 
and  fruitful  phenomenon  in  com¬ 
munity  life:  the  joining  hands  of  cer¬ 
tain  hitherto  independent  agencies  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  more  effective  service 
to  youth.  Although  not  named  or  or¬ 
ganized  alike  in  each  case,  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  councils  of  community  groups 
whose  programs  are  aimed  at  common 
general  goals  have  sprung  up  all  over 
the  nation.  Membership  in  these  coun¬ 
cils  includes  schools,  churches,  police, 
health  departments,  civic  and  service 
clubs.  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  organiza¬ 
tions.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
all  other  youth  organizations.  The  in¬ 
teresting  fact  about  this  development 


./AMPING  A  Wartime  Asset 

Opportunities  for  quaiified  teachers  to  give 
needed  leadership  to  youth  during  wartime. 

Boys'  and  Girit'  Camps,  private  or  organ¬ 
ization,  are  seeking  personnei  for  staff  positions 
as  head  counseior,  division  head,  waterfront, 
dramatics,  Mture  study,  first  aid,  crafts,  ath¬ 
letics,  music,  and  cabin  counselors.  Camps 
operate  for  four,  eight  and  nine  weeks,  during 
July  and  August.  A  few  positions  are  avaiiable 
for  man  and  wife,  especiaily  in  camps  which 
conduct  both  a  boys’  and  girls’  unit.  Attractive 
salaries.  If  interested  appiy  to; 

COMMITTEE  ON  PERSONNEL 

New  Jersey  Section.  American  Camping  Assn. 

45  Bleecker  Street,  Newark,  N.  J, 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 

From  $3.00 

Radio  in  Every  Room 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM’’ 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 


Dance  Music  Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 

L.  W.  OSTERSTIXK,  Manager 


By  Robert  R.  Blunt, 
Lawrence  Township, 
Mercer  County 


is  its  spontaneity:  in  most  cases  these 
efforts  at  joint  planning  and  action 
have  arisen  from  needs  recognized 
within  the  communities,  rather  than 
from  the  promotion  of  any  national 
organization.  It  is  a  powerful  move¬ 
ment  without  sponsorship. 

Through  the  establishment  of  these 
co-ordinating  councils,  splendid  things 
have  happened  in  many  towns  and 
cities  all  over  the  nation.  By  pooling 
the  leadership  resources  of  one  agency, 
the  plant  facilities  of  another  institu¬ 
tion,  the  avenues  of  publicity  of  an¬ 
other,  the  financial  support  of  others, 
and  the  promotion  of  all  agencies, 
many  recreational  and  educational 
needs  have  been  met  which  otherwise 
either  would  not  have  been  recognized 
or  been  possible  because  of  the  lack 
of  resources  in  £fny  one  group.  Recre¬ 
ation  centers  have  been  born;  hobby 
clubs  sponsored;  new  units  of  the  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts,  Hi-Y,  Girl  Reserves 
and  4-H  Clubs  have  been  created: 
community  Hallowe’en  and  Christmas 
parties  have  been  held,  school  clubs 
have  been  sponsored  and  supplied  with 
leadership  by  local  organizations; 
training  courses  have  been  established 
to  develop  a  reseiA’oir  of  able  leaders 
for  community  use;  and  calendars  of 
worthy  local  activities  have  been  pub¬ 
lished. 


A 


DDED  TO  THESE  enterprises,  which 
would  still  not  exist  if  it  were  not  for 
the  joint  efforts  of  co-operative  com¬ 
munity  groups,  is  the  stimulation  given 
to  existing  youth  programs.  Schools 
have  been  made  more  meaningful  be¬ 
cause  of  the  blending  of  their  pro¬ 
grams  with  community  life  as  a  whole; 
health  programs  have  been  improved, 
existing  Scout  and  “Y”  groups  have 
been  revitalized  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  court  procedures  for  handling  de¬ 
linquents  have  been  improved. 


This  marshalling  of  all  the  educative 
forces  of  a  community  to  make  more 
effective  the  work  of  each  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  possibilities  of  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  pooling  of  resources  to  lift  our 
society  to  higher  levels  than  we  have 
known.  What  has  been  done  serves  to 
suggest  many  other  opportunities  if  we 
simply  unfetter  our  imaginations  and 
look  over  our  institutional  walls  into 
the  community  life  outside. 

The  school,  too  long  isolated  and 
aloof  from  general  community  prob¬ 
lems,  can  play  a  vastly  more  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  service  to  the  community 
through  offering  its  plant  facilities,  its 
trained  leadership,  and  its  knowledge 
of  the  problem  areas  of  youth  to  such 
joint  action.  Through  this  service 
there  would  come  to  the  schools  a 
sounder  community  appreciation  and 
support,  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  community  problems,  and  even  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  planning  of  a  more 
effective  school  program. 

An  acceptance  by  all  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
control  of  young  delinquents,  in  place 
of  the  rigid  and  often  blind  control 
now  exercised  by  many  of  our  courts 
and  police  systems,  is  another  field  for 
some  creative  planning  on  a  commu¬ 
nity-wide  basis. 

Some  community  agencies  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  join  hands  with  others  in  their 
common  efforts  because  of  the  fear  of 
losing  their  identity  as  separate  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  is  a  selfish  view  even  if 
it  were  true  that  loss  of  distinction  re¬ 
sults  from  this  kind  of  co-operation. 
This  fear  is  born  of  the  wrong  concept 
of  co-ordinated  effort.  Rather  than  be¬ 
coming  a  new  institution  superceding 
its  member-agencies,  a  community 
council  such  as  has  been  described  is 
merely  a  sitting-down-together  of  es¬ 
tablished  institutions  without  loss  of 
individual  prestige.  Since  the  final  out¬ 
come  of  joint  enterprise  is  better  than 
individual  action,  the  prestige  of  all 
participating  groups  is  enhanced. 

While  our  attention  is  focussed,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war,  on  the  conservation 
of  all  our  resources,  let  us  turn  some 
of  our  attention  to  the  waste  of  social 
power  in  our  communities  where  each 
social  agency  functions  in  its  own 
cubby-hole,  blinded  to  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  greater  effectiveness  through 
joint  planning  and  joint-action  with 
other  groups  serving  the  same  ends, 
lliis  sort  of  thing  is  putting  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democratic  action  to  a  high 
use. 
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Private  Talk 


Wherein  a  Soldier  Visits  His  Old  School 


By  Victor  E.  Leonard 
Superi'isor  of  Physical  Education 
Garwood 

Es,  Miss  Rog¬ 
ers,  I’m  in 
he  army 
now,  and  have  been 
for  the  past  18 
months.  This  school 
looks  different  since 
1  was  a  student  here, 
roaming  the  halls, 
books  under  my 
arms,  and  not  a 
brain  cell  working. 

If  I  had  to  do  it 
over  again,  1  wopld  have  thought  twice 
about  playing  hookey,  signing  my  own 
report  card,  and  disliking  everything 
the  teachers  told  me  to  do.  Sure  I  was 
a  smart  aleck,  knew  all  the  answers,  fig¬ 
ured  that  school  was  a  waste  of  time. 
Like  many  others,  I  couldn’t  wait  to  get 
a  job,  and  earn  some  real  money.  It 
seems  like  yesterday  that  I  had  a  typ¬ 
ical  school  boy  crush  on  Betty  l^e. 
Gosh,  she  was  cute,  and  she  knew  it, 
too.  Four  of  us  fellows  had  the  same 
idea,  but  Betty  Lee  kept  us  all  in  a 
stew.  We  outdid  each  other  doing 
favors  for  her^  I  wonder  if  she  ever 
married?  The  day  she  moved  out  of 
town  was  a  sad  day  for  me  and  her 
other  admirers,  but  the  next  day  we 
had  an  important  game  with  Lindale 
and  Betty  was  soon  forgotten.  Ath¬ 
letics  were  my  chief  interest,  and  it 
never  occurred  to  my  prejudiced  mind 
that  there  were  other  things  just  as 
important  in  the  school  curriculum. 

“The  school  principal  irked  me  no 
end  when  he  suspended  me  from  the 
basketball  team  because  of  low  grades. 
‘I  remember  it,  as  if  it  were  happening 
now.  I  would  pace  by  his  home  night¬ 
ly,  contemplating  all  kinds  of  dire 
methods  of  getting  revenge.  When  1 
was  tutored  by  the  boys  so  that  I 
might  make  the  grade,  I  became  sullen, 
certain  that  I  was  a  victim  of  the  hate 
of  the  principal  and  teachers.  Mr. 
Appleton  rebuked  me  daily,  but  seem¬ 
ed  genuinely  happy  when  I  passed  my 
subjects,  and  returned  to  the  team. 
Whatever  happened  to  him?  He  bad 
his  good  points,  1  suppose,  even  though 
I  couldn’t  see  them  at  the  time.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  because  I  didn’t  spend  too 
much  time  looking  for  them. 

II  o,  1  NEVER  attended  high  school. 
The  junior  high  was  my  limit.  My 
mother  finally  agreed  to  let  me  quit 


school  and  seek  employment,  as  I  an¬ 
noyed  her  with  my  constant  begging 
and  pleading.  My  educational  days 
were  at  an  end,  and  I  toiled  long  hours 
daily  in  a  factory. 

“When  the  Japs  attacked  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  I  was  already  stationed  at  an  army 
camp  in  the  Middle  West.  The  factory 
job  had  become  monotonous,  and  I  left 
to  join  the  Army. 

“Now  that  our  great  Country  is 
whole-heartedly  behind  the  war  effort, 
in  an  all-out  drive  to  crush  our  aggres¬ 
sors,  I  often  wonder  how  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  American  schools  feel 
about  the  war.  Army  life  has  made 
me  realize  how  foolish  I  was  to  quit 
school  at  an  early  age.  Other  men  in 
my  barracks  have  progressed  into  the 
ranks  of  commissioned  officers,  while 
my  lack  of  definite  training  and  edu¬ 
cational  background  has  kept  me  from 
gaining  promotions.  I  have  read  every¬ 
thing  available,  and  have  been  aided 
by  educated  fellows  in  the  service.  I 
have  really  learned  the  hard  way,  and 
that  is  why  I  want  to  pass  this  message 
along  to  our  youth,  and  the  teachers 
of  our  great  Democracy. 

“Our  teachers,  who  are  truly  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  our  American  democracy, 
must  never  cease  in  their  efforts  to 
guide  their  precious  charges,  the  pupils 
under  their  jurisdiction,  to  the  goal  of 
education  in  all  its  greater  aspects-  - 
Peace,  Tolerance,  Freedom,  and  Love. 

ffrii 

I  HIS  SCHOOL  has  changed  in  its 
physical  appearance.  It  also  is  different, 
somehow — it  seems  to  exude  a  new 
spirit.  The  posters  in  the  corridor  im¬ 
press  me  very  much.  They  certainly 
depict  the  morale  of  our  educational 
system.  This  is  a  clever  poster,  ‘Turn 
In  Your  Old  Keys,  and  Open  the  Door 
to  Peace’.  That  is  a  fine  caption.  ‘Beat 
the  Jap,  Get  In  the  Scrap’,  is  also  per¬ 
tinent.  The  assembly  program  I  just 
attended  was  a  real  inspiration  to  me. 
I'll  bet  the  boys  at  Guadalcanal  would 
drive  on  with  renewed  vigor  if  they 
saw  that  fiery  dramatization  of  the 
Wake  Island  battle. 

“Yes,  Miss  Rogers,  I  am  glad  I  vis¬ 
ited  my  old  school  today.  I  must  soon 
return  to  active  duty.  Tell  the  boys  and 
girls,  and  their  teachers,  to  ‘Keep 
learning’,  ‘Keep  helping’,  and  ‘Keep 
smiling'.  When  we  come  back,  this 
will  really  be  the  home  of  the  brave, 
and  the  land  of  the  free.” 


from 
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V  _ •  V 

"K^AKE  everything  you  have  serve  as  well 
and  last  as  long  as  possible  . . .  includ¬ 
ing  your  income!  A  few  pennies  invested  in 
the  neu’  P-H  (Peerless-Hospital)  protection 
will  do  the  work  of  dollars  when  you  have 
sickness  or  accident  costs  to  meet. 

This  new,  revised  P-H  Certificate  costs  only 
a  few  cents  a  day,  yet  gives  you  complete 
health  and  accident  protection.  It  covers 
house  confining  and  non-confining  sickness, 
convalescence,  quarantine  and  accident  disa¬ 
bility.  And  it  pays  hospital  benefits  of  fS35 
per  day,  starting  the  first  day. 


Thousands  of  teachers  are  enjoying  the 
security  of  P-H  protection.  You  can  too. 
Start  HOW  by  mailing  the  coupon. 


%  ' 


I 
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Do  Your  Fellow-Teachers  Read  the  Review? 


Here’s  how  Principal  Raymond  S. 
Qarke  of  the  Grover  Cleveland  Jimior 
High  School  at  Elizabeth  encourages 
his  busy  teachers  to  read  the  Review. 
The  following  is  taken  from  his  weekly 
bulletin  to  his  teachers: 

“I  have  had  a  chance  to  read  the 
advance  copy  of  the  N.J.E.A.  Re¬ 
view  this  month.  I  am,  therefore, 
pointing  out  the  articles  which  every 
teacher  should  read  this  month.  (It’s 
all  good,  but  1  know  how  busy  all  of 
us  are.^ 


I.  President's  Message — 1  am 
greatly  interested  in  Democratic  Dis¬ 
cussions  and  feel  that  here  is 
the  best  way  to  put  the  cause  of 
the  teacher  and  our  profession  in  the 
right  place  in  our  community.  After 
you  read  the  President’s  Message 
then  follow  up  with  pages  132  and 
133. 

II.  Liability  of  Teachers  Per¬ 
forming  War  Work. 

III.  Legislature  Bills. 


HOW  TO  GET  A 
nOO  BUDGET  LOAN  FOR 

WHEN  REPAID  IN  6  MONTHLY  INSTALMENTS 

No  security  or  endorsers  needed 


SHORT  OF  CASH  this  month?  Household  Fi¬ 
nance  offers  a  simple  way  for  an>'  teacher 
with  a  steady  ptosition  to  borrow  S26  to  $300. 
You  may  repay  your  loan  in  monthlv  instal¬ 
ments  that  fit  your  own  pocketbook.  You  may 
even  obtain  your  loan  and  make  your  pay¬ 


ments  entirely  by  mail. 

You  need  no  security  of  any  kind  to  borrow 
at  Household.  We  rely  simi’ly  on  your  prom¬ 
ise  to  repay.  No  endorsers  or  guarantors  arc 
ever  required.  We  do  not  question  friends  or 
school  authorities  about  your  credit. 

Cost  of  $50  loon  only  $3.16 

Charges  are  made  only  for  the  ac¬ 
tual  time  you  have  the  money.  The 
sooner  you  repay  the  less  your  loan 
costs.  A  $50  loan  repaid  in  four 
monthly  instalments  of  $13.29  each 
costs  only  $3.16.  The  cost  of  a  $100 
loan  repaid  in  six  monthly  instal¬ 
ments  of  $18.15  each  is  $8.90.  Pay¬ 
ments  shown  in  the  table  include 
all  charges.  You  may  choose  the 
pmyment  in  table  that  suits  you  best. 
Please  apply  for  your  loan  at  the 
nearest  Household  Finance  office. 
Or  send  the  couixjn  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  borrowing  by  mail. 

To  help  families  budget  their 
spending.  Household  has  published 
a  senes  of  practical  booklets  on 
money  management  and  on  buying 
of  family  needs.  Many  schools  use 
these  booklets  in  their  home  eco¬ 
nomics  courses.  You  are  welcome 
to  ask  for  sample  copies. 


nnd  har*  th«  cash  loan  you  nood 


Chooto  Yeur  Monthly  Paymont  Horo 


3 

payments 

4 

payments 

6 

payments 

8 

payments 

10 

payments 

12 

pay  mints 

$25 

50 

$  8.75 
17.51 

$  6.65 
13.29 

$  9.08 

$  6.97 

$  5.71 

75 

26.26 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

$  7.31 

100 

35.01 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

125 

4i.77 

33.23 

22.69 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

150 

52.52 

39.87 

27.23 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

200 

70.03 

53.16 

36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

250 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

.54.87 

28.56 

24.37 

300 

105.04 

79.75 

54.46 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

WE  GUARANTEE  that  these  payments  will  repay  loans  in 
full,  if  payments  are  made  on  schedule.  Total  cost  will  be 
reduced  if  payments  are  made  ahead  of  schedule.  Payments 
include  charges  at  the  rate  _ ^ 


unpaid  balance*. 

BW£W  JERSEY 


NT.  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CONDONATION 


PERSONAL  LOANSS20  TO  SSOO 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

/  CSTASLISHCO  lOTi 


LOCALLY  MANA6ED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFHCES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


Camdvn— 4tb  Floor. 

Broad  way-SteveDS 
Bldg.,  Pb.:  Camden  7940 
License  ATo.  64t 


Hackensack— 6th  FI.. 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Building. 

Ph.;  Hackensack  2-3648 
License  So.  6S6 


8th  FI..  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg..  Pb.:  Camden  7030 
License  No,  642 

Elizabbth — 7th  FI.. 
Albender  Bldg., 

Ph.:  Elisabeth  3-4343 
License  No.  ^97 


jBKseY  City— Sth  FI., 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.. 
Phone:  Jri.  Sq.  2-0131 
License  So.  64J 

Nswabk— 4th  FI.. 

Nat 'I  Newark  Bldg.. 
Pti.:  Mitchell  2-541 2 
lAcense  So.  289 


Obangb — 2nd  FI.. 

Main  3c  Day  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  f>range  5-2131 
License  So.  679 
Passaic— 2nd  FI.. 

654  Main  Ave. 

Ph.:  Passaic  2-3818 
License  No.  690 
PATRasoN- 2nd  FI.. 

150  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2  3220 
License  No.  659 


Pkrth  Amim>y  -6tli  FI.. 
Perth  .Amlioy  National 
Bank  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  Perth  Amliov  4-3440 
License  .So.  69! 


Trenton— 5th  FI.. 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg..  28  W.  Sute 
Ph.:  Trenton  M58 
License  So.  660 


Union  City— 2nd  F!., 
3600  Bergenline  Avt- 
Ph.:  ITNion  .J-2146 
License  No.  700 


CoU  sf  or  phone  ike  neorest  Household  ofite  or  moil  this  coupon  to  neorest  ojfUe.  All  negoiioiions  con  be  completed  by  matl. 


KK  BOOKLET  AND  APPLICATION  BLANK— Mail  this  coupon  whether  you  wish  an  immediate  loan  or  not. 
You  never  know  when  this  information  will  come  in  handy.  If  immediate  loan  it  wanted,  state  amount  desired 


Househou)  Finance  Corporation 
(Mail  to  nearest  office  —  addrcM  above) 
Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure . 
**How  to  Get  a  Teacher  Loan  on  Houae- 
hold’s  Special  F*ayinent  Plan.'*  I  under¬ 
stand  this  request  places  me  under  no 
obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan 


Nome . NJ 

Address . 

Ctiy . Stole . 

Amount  /  wisk  to  borrow  $ .  . Months 


IV.  Letter  To  A  Board  Member 
— It  would  be  fine  if  we  could  put 
our  Review  in  the  hands  of  each 
Board  Member. 

V.  Education  for  Happier  Homes 
— Articles  by  Dr.  Finck  are  always 
interesting. 

VI.  Our  Good  Neighbor  Policy 
— All  Social  Studies  and  English 
teachers  should  read  this  article. 

VII.  Writing  for  Publication — 
Thb  article  should  be  of  interest  to 
the  Junior  Citizen  advisor  and  the 
English  teachers. 

VIII.  What  We  Should  Teach  In 
War  Time — We  have  heard  much 
from  Washington  on  this  subject  and 
here  we  have  a  teacher’s  point  of 
view. 

IX.  They  Look  Us  Over — ^This  is 
a  subject  that  I  have  brought  to  your 
attention  many  times.  Our  pupils 
not  only  look  us  over  but  discuss  us 
around  the  dinner  table.  One  would 
have  to  have  one  of  these  school  boys 
or  girls  in  the  home  to  get  the  low 
down  on  our  school  and  the  teachers. 
Most  parents  don’t  discount  what 
they  come  home  and  tell  them. 

X.  Editorial  Page 

(a)  Are  You  Appreciated?  (This 
will  give  us  a  lift  that  we  all 
need  at  this  time.) 

(b)  Teachers  Pension  Fund  (Eliza¬ 
beth  Daily  Journal).  If  you  did 
not  read  Mr.  Markham’s  article 
in  our  Journal,  you  may  wish  to 
read  it  now. 

(c)  Review  of  1942. 

XI.  Pension  Problems.  All  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  Fund  will  want  to  keep  up 
to  date.” 


OUR  MEN  NEED 

*  BOOKS  * 


AU  YOU  CAH  WAAI 

Help  a  man  in  uniform  enjoy 
hie  leieure  hours.  Give  your 
good  books  to  the  1943  VIC¬ 
TORY  BOOK  CAMPAIGN. 
Leave  them  at  the  nearest 
collection  center  or  public 
library. 
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Classroom  Teachers 

Holding  Conference 


The  Classroom  Teachers  of  the  De* 
partment  of  Elementary  Education  will 
hold  a  Conference  at  the  Bamberger 
store  in  Newark  on  Sat.,  March  20. 

County  delegates  will  meet  in  the 
morning  to  discuss  classroom  teacher 
problems.  An  afternoon  session,  to  be 
held  in  the  auditorium,  is  also  being 
planned  to  which  all  teachers  are  in* 
vited.  It  is  hoped  that  the  State  will  be 
well  represented. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  held  in  Newark,  the  follow* 
ing  committee  chairmen  were  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  president,  Anne  S.  Wood: 


Enrollment — 

Anna  L.  Teague.  Boonton. 

Northern  District — 

Mary  Stock,  Lyndhurst. 

Southern  District — 

Freda  Scribner,  Vineland. 
Finance — Florence  H.  Price,  Newark. 


Economic — May  Smith.  Trenton. 
Nominating — 

Constance  Monrad.  Hackensack. 
Sally  K.  Smith,  Jersey  City. 
Publicity — Helen  B.  Heal,  Moorestown. 
Professional  Interest — 

Marion  W.  Fox,  Atlantic  City. 
Constitution — 

Helen  P.  Sutton,  Jersey  Cit\ . 


New  Executive  Committee  menabers 
this  year  are: 

Anna  B.  Cleary,  Camden  County, 
Elmily  Claypool,  Cape  May  County, 
Ruth  Mitchell,  Gloucester  County, 
Ruth  Williamson,  Middlesex  County, 
Kathleen  Cumerford, 

Passaic  County, 

Delina  Boot,  Salem  County. 


WITH  THE  LEGISLATURE 

[Continued  from  Page  148) 

S-100  (Proctor)  February  15 — ^Annual 
appropriations  bill.  (Appropria¬ 
tions.!  February  15 — Still  in 
Committee;  (Copies  of  this  bill  of 
50  to  60  pages  will  not  be  distrib¬ 
uted.  The  Pension  appropriation 
is  included.) 

Bills  introduced  in  the  Assembly : 

A-61  (Hardester)  February  1 — ^To 
give  tenure  to  teachers  in  State 
Teachers  Colleges  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
(Ways  and  Means.)  February  1 
— Still  in  Committee. 

A-64  (Herbert)  February  1 — ^To  pro¬ 
vide  for  R.O.T.C.  training  in  high 
schools.  (Education.)  February  1 
— Still  in  Committee. 

A-76  (Haneman)  February  1 — To  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  pensioning  of  assist¬ 


ant  secretaries,  district  clerks  and 
business  managers  of  boards  of 
education.  (Ways  and  Means.) 
February  1 — Still  in  Committee. 

A-31  (Pales)  February  8 — ^To  provide 
tenure  for  persons  holding  the  po¬ 
sition  of  janitor,  janitor-engineer 
or  assistant  janitor  under  boards 
of  education,  after  three  years 
service.  (Ways  and  Means.) 
February  8 — Still  in  Committee. 

A-83  (Leonard)  February  15  —  To 

{>rovide  that  persons  holding  pub¬ 
ic  office,  position  or  employment 
for  a  definite  term  shall  have 
leaves  of  absence  for  time  spent 
in  the  armed  services,  the  balance 
of  such  term  to  be  completed  upon 
return  after  the  duration.  (Vet¬ 
erans.)  February  15 — Still  in 
Committee. 

A-119  (Hand)  February  15 — To  in¬ 
crease  the  salary  of  county  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools  from  $5,000 
to  $6,000.  (Appropriations.)  Feb¬ 
ruary  15 — Still  in  (Committee. 

February  15  action  on  bill  previ¬ 
ously  introduced: 

S-2  (Bonus  bill)  Reported  and  read 
second  time  in  ^nate. 

The  House  adjourned  to  meet  on 
Monday,  February  22,  at  2:00  P.  M. 

The  Senate  adjourned  to  meet  on 
Monday,  March  8,  at  2:00  P.  M. 
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Textbook  Service  Now  Lost  Through  Wear 
can  he  Salvaged  and  Saved 

by  the 

"Holden  System  for  Preserving  Books'' 

consisting  of 

Holden  Book  Covers 


and 


Holden  Book  Repairing  Materials 

inside  damage 

This  “System”  has  been  in  force  in  the  public  schools  for  over  60  years! 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Hoboken  Teachers 
On  Salary  Schedule 

Following  the  action  of  the 
Hoboken  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  salary  schedule  sus¬ 
pended  in  1933  was  restored 
last  September.  In  addition, 
beginning  January  1,  all  city 
employees  were  returned  to 
their  full  salaries,  thus  obvi¬ 
ating  the  usual  8%  “contri¬ 
bution.”  Teachers  active  in 
the  Hoboken  salary  move¬ 
ment  are  Ida  E.  Housman, 
Joseph  A.  Aragona,  Joseph  A. 
Corcoran,  Sadie  F.  Leinkauf, 
Adelaide  Loehmer,  Helen 
Crawford,  Ann  L.  Kennedy, 
Bessie  Smith,  Aimee  Flem¬ 
ing,  Catherine  V.  Doran. 


Salary  Survey  and 
Bonus  At  Lyndhurst 

The  Lyndhurst  Board  of 
Education  gave  a  $50  bonus 
to  all  school  employees  last 
December.  In  January  the 
Board  appropriated  $200  for 
a  salary  sur\ey  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  recommending  a  sal¬ 
ary  schedule. 

Franklin  Township 
Has  Bonus 

Last  December  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Township  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  (Middlesex  County) 
voted  a  10^  bonus  for  all 
school  employees,  in  addition 
to  regular  salary  increments. 
The  1943-44  budget  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  10%  bonus. 

Camden  Employees 
Share  Bonus 

Some  1.200  f  mployees  of 
the  City  of  Camden  earning 
less  than  .$2,400  annually — 
nearly  half  of  whom  are 
teachers — will  share  a  total 
of  $180,000  bonus.  The  higher 
the  salary  of  an  employee, 
the  lower  his  oonus.  The 
payments  are  retroactive  to 
Januarv  1. 


Vineland  Provides 
Increments  and  Bonus 

The  Vineland  Board  of 
School  Estimate  has  approved 
a  1943-44  budget  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  regular  salary  in¬ 
crements  for  teachers  and  a 
15%  bonus  for  all  employees 
who  are  not  receiving  over 
$3,000  per  year. 

Bonuses  At  Lakewood 

The  Lakewood  school  bud¬ 
get  for  1943-44  provides  for 
$200  per  teacher  beyond  pres¬ 
ent  contracts,  a  part  of  which 
will  be  an  increase  and  the 
remainder  a  bonus.  Lake- 
wood  teachers  were  each  paid 
a  $75  bonus  last  October,  and 
a  second  bonus  of  $120  with 
payment  distributed  over  the 
first  six  months  of  1943. 


5%  For  Helmetta 

At  its  January  meeting  the 
Helmetta  Board  of  Education 
voted  a  5%  bonus  to  all  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  year  1942-43.  The 
January  checks  included  the 
bonus  from  September  to 
January,  inclusive. 

1943-44  Bonus 
At  Haddonfield 

The  1943-44  budget  at  Had¬ 
donfield  makes  provision  for 
a  bonus  of  $200  per  person 
for  all  teachers,  secretaries, 
and  janitors  receiving  less 
than  $3,000  a  year. 

Bonus  at  Hackensack 

Employees  of  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  Board  of  Education  with 
salaries  of  $3,000  or  less  have 
received  a  5%  bonus,  not  to 
exceed  $100  for  anyone. 

“Scheduling  for  War  Time 
Efficiency”  is  the  title  of  an 
article  hy  Charles  L.  Worth, 
Lambertville,  appearing  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  .School  Board  Journal. 


YOUNG  AMERICA'S  ENGLISH 

By  Helen  Fern  Daringer  and  Frances  Sweeney 

Books  One,  Two,  Three  for  grades  7-9 

Three  new  books  that  demonstrate  in  actual  practice  that 
English  is  a  social  tool.  The  broad  learning  units  draw 
upon  a  wide  range  and  each  requires  for  its  successful  com¬ 
pletion  certain  fundamental  skills;  the  grammar  content  is 
carefuilx  planned  and  taught  in  association  w'ith  the  enter¬ 
prises.  "Good  citizenship  is  kept  in  the  foreground  as 
an  objective.” 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonker»-on-Hud»on,  New  York  Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick 


Rutherford  On 
Military  Basis 

Semi-military  discipline  is 
the  order  of  the  day  at  Ruth¬ 
erford  High  School.  Boys 
and  girls  are  segregated  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of 
teachers  of  their  own  sexes, 
and  curriculum  changes  have 
been  introduced  to  provide 
military  background.  The 
new  plan  emphasizes  military 
discipline,  with  the  proper 
usage  of  “sir”  and  other 
courtesies.  Absolute  quiet  is 
maintained  in  home  rooms, 
and  assembly  periods  are 
conducted  with  efficiency, 
dispatch,  and  order.  Punitive 
measures — such  as  marching 
and  forced  study,  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  demerits — are  em¬ 
ployed  to  enforce  discipline. 


Palmyra  Uses 
Link  Trainer 

Students  in  the  aeronaut¬ 
ics  course  at  Palmyra  High 
School  will  bund  and  use  a 
Link  trainer.  This  course  is 
a  part  of  the  High  School 
Victory  Corps  program  of  the 
school. 

PaseaJc — George  Boone  is 
the  newly  appointed  principal 
of  Passaic  Memorial  Junior 
High  School,  with  Ann  Brown 
as  his  vice  principal. 

Clifton— William  Shershin 
is  acting  principal  of  School 
I  Number  11  during  the  absence 
of  Werner  Staub,  now  seiz¬ 
ing  with  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Eleanor  Sinnigen  suc¬ 
ceeds  George  Walker  (now 
in  the  army)  as  principal  of 
School  No.  15.  School  No. 
2  has  been  combined  with 
No.  5,  with  Charles  W.  Rob¬ 
inson  as  principal. 

Max  J.  Herzberg  of  New¬ 
ark  is  the  author  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  “Later  May  Be  Too 
Late,”  which  appeared  in  the 
January  issue  of  “The  Eng¬ 
lish  Journal.” 

The  En«ex  County  Voca¬ 
tional  and  Technical  High 
Schools  recently  announced 
the  offering  of  a  course  of 
study  for  men  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  In  the  meat  indu.stry. 
This  course  provides  Infor¬ 
mation  and  opportunity  for 
discussion  of  problems  which 
confront  the  meat  dealer  un¬ 
der  present  conditions. 

E.  Wallin  .McKendree,  for¬ 
merly  principal  of  the  H.  B. 
Wilson  School  in  Camden,  is 
the  newly  appointed  super¬ 
visor  of  elementary  education 
in  that  city. 


Declare  English 
Necessary  For  War 

The  New  Jersey  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  English, 
under  the  active  leadership 
of  their  president,  Alexander 
B.  Lewis  of  the  Central  High 
School  at  Newark,  has  taken 
action  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  English  in  war 
time.  The  Association’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Wartime  Teaching 
of  English,  headed  by  Lillian 
E.  Cosad  of  Atlantic  City,  has 
prepared  a  significant  pam¬ 
phlet  on  the  place  of  English 
in  the  schools  of  our  nation 
at  war.  The  document  em¬ 
phasizes  that  reading  ability 
assumes  first  importance  for 
the  soldier,  that  oral  and 
written  expression  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  the  armed  forces  and 
industry,  and  that  American 
literature  helps  train  all 
young  Americans  to  be  good 
citizens  in  a  democracy. 
Copies  of  the  publication  are 
available  at  10c  each. 


Principals  Oppose 
College  Plan 

The  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals, 
a  department  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  op¬ 
poses  a  proposal  for  imme¬ 
diate  admission  to  college  of 
outstanding  17-year-old.s  who 
have  completed  their  third 
year  of  high  school. 

The  Association’s  executive 
committee,  in  a  resolution 
appearing  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  official  publication,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  war¬ 
time  courses  offered  by  the 
high  schools  provide  17-year- 
olds  with  “the  best  prepara¬ 
tion  and  training  for  future 
services  in  the  armed  forces 
and  for  production  of  essen¬ 
tial  wartime  materials  and 
goods.” 

War  Courses  at 
Cape  May  Courthouse 

t'ape  May  C'ourthouse — -Sev¬ 
eral  new  courses  have  been 
added  to  the  curriculum  at 
Middle  Township  High  School 
as  recommended  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  in 
cooperation  with  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

Requirements  in  physical 
education  are  to  be  made 
more  intensive  for  all  stu¬ 
dents.  Instead  of  stressing 
games,  emphasis  will  be  plac¬ 
ed  on  marching,  calisthenics 
and  combatives. 
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Publishers  Organize 
The  leading  textbook  publishers  of 
the  nation  have  perfected  an  organiza¬ 
tion  known  as  the  American  Textbook 
Publishers  Institute.  The  objective  of 
the  Institute  is  to  study  and  seek  to 
reach  a  constructive  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  having  to  do  with  the  use  of  text¬ 
books  as  the  tools  of  learning.  Dudley 
K.  Cowles,  President  of  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company  is  president  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  and  Lloyd  W.  King,  Missouri 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary. 


Newson  and  Company 

The  book.  Using  Dollars  and  Sense, 
reviewed  in  the  January  issue  of  this 
magazine  is  published  by  Newson  and 
Company,  rather  than  as  stated. 


Snpervisors’  Yearbook 

The  Department  of  Supervisors  and 
Directors  of  Instruction  is  pleased  to 
present  its  Fifteenth  Yearbook,  Lead¬ 
ership  at  Work.  N.E.A.  Harold 
Spears,  Editor.  248  pp.  Ulus.  $2.00. 

Story  Kit  On  Aviation 

The  United  Air  Lines  has  prepared 
two  excellent  Story  Kits  On  Aviation. 
One  is  for  use  by  elementary,  the  other 
by  high  school  children.  $.25  postpaid. 
Address  United  Air  Lines,  5959  S. 
Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago. 


A  list  of  Associati6n  members  seek¬ 
ing  new  positions  will  be  kept  in 
Association  Headquarters  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  administrators  se'-king 
teachers.  It  will  operate  only  as  a 


registration — not  a  placement  bureau 
— and  will  be  limited  to  N.J.E.A.  mem¬ 
bers.  Just  fill  in  the  data  below  and 
mail  to  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 


Name . . . . .  Age 

Marital  and  family  status . . 

P.  0.  Address  (home) . . . . . — . . . 

Present  EImployment — Name  of  School . — . . . 

School  District . . . . Town  or  City . . 

Present  type  of  position . . . . - - - 

Type  of  work  desired  . . . . 

Present  salary  $  Salary  required  for  change  of  position  $ 

Date  of  filing . . . . . . — . 

Educational  Training . . . . . . . . . 


Teaching  Certificates 
Experience  . . . . . 


WO  New  Outstanding  Books — 

HOW  MANY?  HOW  MUCH?  -  ■ 
LET'S  FIND  OUT  -0-^2 

Complete  the  Iroquois  New  Standard  Arithmetic  Series 

For  Grades  1  -  8 

By  DeGro.at  —  Young  —  Patton 

'I'll  is  Very  Siiecessfiil  Series  Is  Distiiigiiisheil  For  Its — 

Simplicity  of  Presentation 

Scientific  Drill  on  the  Basic  Number  Combinations 
Step-by-Step  Development  of  All  Processes  for  Each  Grade 
Selection  of  Materials  from  Life  Situations 
Emphasis  on  Meaning  and  Reasoning 
Complete  Program  of  Cumulative  Tests  and  Reviews 

Built  for  pupils,  THE  IROQUOIS  NEW  STANDARD  ARITHMETICS  give 
|M)wcr  in  the  use  of  numbers  for  school  and  for  life.  The  percentage  of  failures  is 
remarkably  low  wherever  these  arithmetics  are  used.  Write  for  complete  inhirmation. 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 


New  York 


Home  Office:  Syracuse,  New  York 

Chicago  Atlanta 


Dallas 


MARCH,  1943 
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Languages  Have  Their  Day 


By  Marie  Pentz,  Merchantville 


The  foreign  language  texts  are 
marching  with  the  times.  Each  year 
more  attractive  and  well-edited  books 
roll  off  the  presses.  The  teacher  has 
such  a  wealth  of  choices  as  never  be¬ 
fore — all  pointed  toward  the  interest 
and  inspiration  of  the  student.  The 
publishers  of  Spanish  books  in  par¬ 
ticular  are  keeping  step  with  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy  and  meeting  the  needs 
of  a  world  at  war.  The  publishers 
recognize  that  many  of  our  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  upper  years  at  high  school 
who  study  Spanish  may  travel  or  be 
stationed  in  one  of  the  Spanish  speak¬ 
ing  countries. 

Cajtilla  Militar.  Navascues  &  Sherman. 
Crofts.  200  pp. 

Wartime  Spanish.  Hesse.  American 
Book  Company.  83  pp.  $.60. 

Spoken  Spanish  for  Fiying  Cadets  and 
Our  Armed  Forces.  Kany.  Heath. 
183  pp. 

CartUla  Militar  is  designed  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  second  year  of  Spanish  and 
is  the  broadest  in  scope  of  such  books 
that  have  come  to  this  reviewer.  The 
lessons  give  vocabulary  and  informa¬ 
tional  reading  on  the  war  fronts,  all 


branches  of  fighting  forces,  various 
types  of  tactics,  with  several  chapters 
each  on  aviation  and  naval  warfare. 
Exercises  in  conversation  and  transla¬ 
tion  with  optional  drill  work  hammer 
home  the  words  and  meaning  of  each 
lesson. 

War  Time  Spanish  covers  much  the 
same  ground  from  a  more  elementary 
point  of  view.  The  selections  and  vo¬ 
cabulary  are  spirited  in  style  and  prac¬ 
tical  in  content. 

The  third  book  listed  above  is  a 
conversational  book  for  the  young  fel¬ 
low  who  goes  into  the  air  corps  in 
Spanish  America  or  is  stationed  there 
with  our  own. 

Rumbo  a  Mexico.  Swain.  Heath.  208 
pp. 

I'n  Verano  en  Mexico.  Jones  &  Bar. 
Heath.  252  pp.  $1.40. 

These  are  two  travel  books  of  in¬ 
teresting  content  and  spirited  style, 
both  concerned  with  daily  life  and  the 
ordinary  activities  of  a  tourist. 

For  Onda  Corta.  Tatum.  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Co.  206  pp. 

A  new  kind  of  travel  book  for  the 


New  Books 
For  Your  Schools 


Language  for  Meeming 

McKee-Harrison-McCowen 

The  most  practical — most  success¬ 
ful — most  <widely  used  language 
series.  Textbooks  —  Grades  2 
through  8.  Workbooks — Grades  2 
through  6.  Teachers  Manuals  for 
each  grade.  Book  for  Grade  9 
ready  for  fall  use. 

• 

Day  by  Day  Speller 

Newlon-Hanna 

A  new  edition  of  the  popular  and 
successful  Newlon-Hanna  Speller. 
Both  textbook  and  workbook  edi¬ 
tions  for  Grades  2  through  8. 

• 

Iowa  Every  Pupil  Tests 

Prepared  by  State  University 

Of  Iowa 

A  reliable  measure  of  development 
of  basic  skills.  Elementary  Bat¬ 
tery,  Grades  3-S;  Advanced  Bat¬ 
tery,  Grades  6-8,  now  available  in 
three  forms;  fourth  form  ready 
May  1. 


Fundamentals  of  Machines 

Clark-Gorton-Sears-Crotty 

Prepared  at  request  of  U.  S.  War 
Department,  with  editorial  assist¬ 
ance  of  Major  Crotty,  U.  S.  Army, 
Director  of  Training.  A  basic 
course  which  follows  topic  by  topic 
the  Pre-Induction  Outline  PIT  101. 


Aviation  Mathematics 

Buchan -Borth  wick- Wadden 

An  American  edition  based  on  a 
successful  teset  used  for  training 
R.  A.  F.  Pilots  and  members  of  the 
British  Air  Training  Corps. 


Happy  Landings 

Hepzberg- Paine- Works 

Twenty-four  selections,  expertly  ed¬ 
ited,  from  the  best  literature  of  the 
air.  Teaches  appreciation,  aviation 
techniques,  and  reading  skills. 


Write  us  for  further  informatiort. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 


432  FOURTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


class  room — a  radio  journey  to  Latin 
America;  the  student  travels  from 
country  to  country  by  short  wave. 

Spanish  for  Today.  Coates.  Harper. 
436  pp.  $1.92. 

A  very  complete  grammar  of  the 
Spanish  language  including  all  the  syn¬ 
tax  of  the  subjunctive  and  seventeen 
pages  of  idiomatic  and  popular  vocab¬ 
ulary.  The  exercises  are  simple,  effec¬ 
tive  and  complete.  This  is  a  thoroughly 
workable  textbook  with  engaging 
background  and  format. 

El  Sargento  Felipe.  Febres.  Heath. 
224  pp.  $1.28. 

This  little  novel  based  on  a  troubled 
period  in  Venezuelan  history  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  thoughtful  student  in  more 
advanced  classes  in  Spanish. 

l.aH  Ninas  De  Mis  OJos.  Leon.  Heath. 
238  pp.  $1.28. 

A  story  of  Madrid  in  the  nineteen 
twenties,  told  entirely  in  dialogue.  For 
college  classes. 

Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence. 
Whitten-Andrade-Rlvera.  Heath.  281 
pp. 

Spanish  Letter  Writing.  Turk-Brady. 
Heath.  109  pp. 

There  is  an  acute  need  for  such 
books  as  these  two. 

Latin  for  Americans.  Second  book. 
Ullman  &  Henry.  Macmillan.  513 
pp.  $2.40. 

I.atin  and  the  Romans.  Jenkins  &  Wag¬ 
ner.  Ginn  &  Co.  585  pp.  $2.12. 

Both  are  modern  in  design  and  form. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  reading  material  in 
both  volumes.  Latin  and  the  Romans 
possibly  contains  more  supplementary 
stories  for  classes  and  individuals  that 
can  move  faster. 

L’Ami  Bob.  A  first  French  reader. 
Bovee  &  Guinnard.  Macmillan.  202 
pp.  $1.28. 

L’Ombre.  A  second  French  reader. 
Bovee  &  Guinnard.  Macmillan.  223 
pp.  $1.40. 

Both  these  little  readers  are  charm¬ 
ing  and  most  refreshing  in  tone.  Both 
are  adaptations  of  popular  French 
novel,  interesting  and  ultra  modern-^ 
in  the  first  even  a  pursuit  of  kidnap¬ 
pers  by  airplane,  and  in  the  second  a 
fascinating  picture  of  stage  and  society 
life — very  well  graduated  to  the  taste 
of  first  and  second  year  language 
students. 

Francais  Moderne.  Cru  &  Guinnard. 
Macmillan.  532  pp.  $1.80. 

A  French  grammar  that  is  modern 
in  a  new  way!  It  actually  allows  the 
teacher  to  make  his  own  choice  of  ap¬ 
proach — through  reading,  writing  or 
conversation. 

Le  Comte  De  Monte-Cristo.  Dumas- 
Bovee.  Harper.  435  pp. 

A  delightful  edition  of  an  old  favor¬ 
ite!  Well  cut,  well  illustrated,  well 
bound.  Exercises  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  better  than  most. 
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Pension  Problems 

By  John  A.  Wood,  3rd 

Secretary  Teachers'  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 

A  teacher  came  into  the  office  on  a  day  in  the  spring  of 
a  certain  year,  stated  that  she  would  attain  age  62  the  fol¬ 
lowing  August,  and  asked  if  she  should  retire  at  the  close 
of  school  next  June,  or  wait  another  year. 

We  calculated  her  allowance  as  of  the  July  1st  before 
her  sixty-second  birthday  and  as  of  the  July  1st  next  fol¬ 
lowing  her  sixty-second  birthday,  and  explained  that  she 
would  have  to  make  the  decision  herself. 

This  teacher  was  a  present-entrant,  with  credit  for 
more  than  thirty-five  years  of  service.  She  was  eligible  to 
retire  on  the  earlier  date  under  the  thirty-five  year  serv¬ 
ice  provision  of  our  law  or  on  the  later  date  under  the 
superannuation  retirement  provision  of  our  law.  The 
teacher's  average  salary  was  $3,000.  On  retiring  the  July 
1st  before  her  sixty-second  birthday,  she  had  credit  for 
exactly  thirty-five  years  of  service  and  a  small  additional 
T.  R.  F.  pension.  She  would  receive  $1517.40  a  year  as 
an  allowance.  The  allowance  calculated  as  of  the  July  1st 
following  her  sixty-second  birthday  amounted  to  only 
$1407.24.  At  first  the  lady  would  not  believe  the  figures, 
and  was  ready  to  take  the  larger  allowance  at  the  earlier 
date.  Her  final  decision,  however,  was  to  teach  another 
year  and  take  the  smaller  allowance. 

When  a  teacher  retires  before  age  62,  the  pension  from 
the  State  for  membership  service  is  set  at  a  figure  which 
will  make  up  the  amount  by  which  the  member’s  annuity 
purchased  by  his  own  savings  falls  short  of  a  pension 
from  the  State  of  1  /140  of  his  final  average  salary  for 
each  year  of  service  while  a  member.  No  such  practice  is 
authorized  or  is  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  retirement 
of  a  member  after  he  attains  age  sixty-two. 

The  law  requires  that  the  annuity,  that  element  of  the 
allowance  that  comes  from  a  member’s  savings,  shall  be 
such  an  amount  as  the  savings  account  at  retirement  will 
support.  The  percent  rates  of  contribution  are  required 
to  remain  fixed  after  the  percent  is  assigned  to  a  member 
when  he  enrolls.  Those  percentages  have  been  changed 
several  times  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  our  actuary,  as  required  by  the  Pension  Fund 
law,  but  in  making  these  changes  the  new  contribution 
rates  are  made  to  apply  only  to  those  who  enroll  after  the 
new  rates  are  in  force.  Also,  precise  calculation  of  con¬ 
tribution  rates  has  to  depend  upon  an  assumed  rate  of 
salary  increase.  Any  variations  of  actual  experience  from 
this  assumed  experience  will  reflect  themselves  in  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  savings  account  at  retirement.  Two  teachers 
retiring  on  the  same  salary  may  have  arrived  at  that  salary 
by  an  altogether  different  salary  experience.  Even  after 
the  same  number  of  years  of  service,  they  may  have  quite 
different  sized  savings  accounts  at  retirement. 

The  conclusion  is  that  a  member  who  is  eligible  to 
retire  must  himself  make  the  important  personal  decision 
as  to  when  he  will  retire.  Any  retirement  allowance  is 
little  enough  compared  with  active  service  salary.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  the  amounts  of  allowance  available  at  different 
dates  over  a  short  interval  should  not  be  magnified  in 
importance,  but  should  be  recognized  as  insignificant  an¬ 
swers  to  such  essential  questions  as:  “Do  I  enjoy  my 
work?”  “Is  my  work  satisfactory  to  my  employer?”  “Am 
T  physically  and  mentally,  competent  to  continue  teaching?” 
“Are  my  responsibilities  to  those  dependent  upon  me  well 
enough  discharged  so  that  I  can  now  live  comfortably 
without  dependence  upon  others  on  an  income  reduced 
by  accepting  a  retirement  allowance  instead  of  my  full 
service  pay?” 
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WORK 

BOOKS 

• 

1942 

TEXT 

BOOKS 


Progressive  Word  Mastery  has  an  unbroken  record 
of  six  years  of  increasing  success.  Now  there  are 
new  editions  in  both  workbooks  and  texts  for  grades 
2-8.  All  books  contain  a  complete  spelling  and 
word-building  program  for  every  day.  The  simple 
directions  are  easily  followed.  Strong  review  is  built 
into  each  book.  If  you  are  changing  spellers,  let  us 
know  which  edition  you  prefer. 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

Representative:  P.  M.  Brown 


NEW  WORLD  HORIZONS 

GEOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  AIR  AGE 
Edited  by  Chester  H.  Lawrence 
A  refresher  geoKimphy  in  a  Klobal  setting,  this  bril- 
iiant  new  book  brings  to  iife  the  new  realities  of 
geography  in  the  Air  Age.  Its  beautifui  foor-coior 
maps,  striking  photographs,  and  ciear,  concise  text 
make  it  easy  for  the  student  to  appreciate  the 
changes  in  intemationai  reiationships  wrought  by 
the  airpiane. 

HORIZONS  UNLIMITED 
FLYING  SQUADRONS 
FLYING  FLEETS 

By  S.  Paul  Johnston 

These  three  books  are  unequaied  for  giving  your 
students  a  broadened  and  expcuided  understanding 
of  the  birth  and  growth  of  modem  air  power.  They 
present  graphically  and  dynamically  the  broad  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  growth  of  aviation  in  general;  the  history 
of  our  Army  Air  Force;  and  of  our  Naval  Aviation. 
Inmluable  reference  material! 

SILVER  BURDETT  COMPANY 

45  E.  17th  Street  New  York,  New  York 

L.  E.  Crosby,  Representative 

117  Oakland  Street  Englewood.  New  Jeraev 
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References  for  School  Libraries 

And  Audio  Visual  Aids 

\ 


By  Marguerite  Kirk,  Newark 

AdminiHt^rinK  the  School  Library.  Coul- 
bourn,  John.  Educational  Publish¬ 
ers,  1942.  $1.60. 

A  compact  and  practical  book  which 
will  help  the  school  administrator  and 
principal  to  have  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  functions  of  the  library  and 
also  what  his  responsibilities  are. 

>A  Batiic  Book  Collection  for  High 
Schools.  Boyd,  Jessie,  chairman.  Joint 
Committee  of  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation,  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  1942.  $2.00. 

1500  books  suggested  by  librarians 
and  teachers  throughout  the  United 
States  are  classified  and  annotated.  An 
aid  to  understanding  and  meeting  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  times.  Meets  curricular 
needs  and  individual  reading  interests. 

Books  and  Library  Reading  for  Pupils 
of  the  Intermediate  Grades  ("Publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Laboratory  Schools,”  No. 
10).  Colburn,  Evangeline.  University 
of  Chicago,  1942.  $1.50. 

An  aid  to  those  planning  elementary 
school  library  procedures.  Contains 
also  an  excellent  annotated  book  list. 


Comparative  EITeetiveness  of  Pictorial 
Teaching  Materials.  Goodman,  David 
J.  New  York  University,  1943.  $.35. 

This  study  deals  with  the  problems 
of  the  selection  of  visual  media  and 
their  effective  utilization  in  the  class¬ 
room.  It  is  presented  in  two  parts. 
Part  I  consists  of  a  general  picture  of 
the  more  important  findings  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  their  practical  application. 
Part  II  consists  of  the  technical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  study. 

Educational  Motion  Pictures  and  Li¬ 
braries.  McDonald,  Gerald  D.  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association,  1942.  $2.75. 

Report  of  a  study  on  what  the  library 
is  doing  about  educational  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  place  of  films  in  the  com¬ 
munity  educational  pattern. 

Films  for  the  Community  in  Wartime. 
Losey,  Mary.  National  Board  of  Re¬ 
view  of  Motion  Pictures,  Inc.,  1943. 
$.50. 

“The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
show  how  the  motion  picture  can  be 
used  to  explain  what  this  war  means 
in  our  daily  lives  and  what  each  of  us 
can  do  to  help  win  it.  The  radio  and 
the  newspapers  have  developed  new 


BUILD  READING  POWER  with  LAIDLAW  BASIC  READERS 


Book  One 

MAKING 


Pre-Primer 
JACK  AND  NANCY 
AT  HOME 


Primer 

ON  THE  WAY 
TO  STORYEAND 


STORYBOOK 

FRIENDS 

Book  Turo 

STORIES  WE  LIKE 

Bonk  Three 

CHILDREN 

EVERYWHERE 

Book  Four 

ON  THE  TRAIL 
OF  ADYENTURE 

Book  Fire 
THE  WORLD 
AROUND  US 

Book  .Six 

FROM  EVERY  LAND 


rpHIS  popular  and  successful  aeries  develops  readiness  for 
*  curricular  reading — the  true  test  of  any  reading  series. 
It  teaches  pupils  not  only  to  read  their  readers,  but  gives 
them  the  foundation  to  read  easily  and  comprehendlngly 
in  their  other  fields  of  study,  because  : 

1  A  reading  rcadinest  program  at  the  beginning  of  each 
grade  helps  lay  the  foundation  for  outstanding  reading 
achievement. 

O  An  excellent  phonetics  program  makes  pupils  word  and 
sound  conscious  and  teaches  them  how  to  attack  new 
words. 


Q  The  teaching  of  reading  skill»  is  a  primary  objective 
of  each  grade,  and  pupils  are  constantly  aware  of  its 
importance. 

A  A  speech  itnproremciil  program  facilitates  interpretive 
rea^ng  and  aids  correct  pronunciation,  enunciation, 
and  articulation. 


ir rite  For  Further  Information 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

221  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


lievieic  Hook  Couticil 


techniques  of  wartime  communication 
with  which  most  of  us  have  become 
familiar.  We  are  less  aware  of  what 
the  motion  picture  has  done  and  how 
the  motion  pictures  now  available  can 
be  secured  and  shown.”  Foreword  by 
Quincy  Howe. 

Focus  on  Learning:  Motion  Pictures  in 
the  School.  Hoban,  CTiarles  F.  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education,  1942.  $2.00. 

The  results  of  a  five  year  study  of 
motion  pictures  in  the  schools.  The 
book  aims  to  assist  teachers  in  making 
proper  selection  and  effective  use  of 
films  in  the  curriculum. 

The  Librarian  and  the  Teacher  of  Music. 
(Experimenting  Together  Series.) 
Bohman,  Elsther  L.,  and  Dillon,  Jose¬ 
phine.  American  Library  Association, 
1942.  $.75. 

Describes  an  experiment  carried  on 
in  the  elementary  school  in  which 
pupils,  teacher  and  librarian  shared 
their  music  experiences. 

The  Librarian  and  the  Teacher  of  8ci- 
enc.e.  (Experimenting  Together  Se¬ 
ries.)  Siebens,  Caroline  R.,  and  Bart¬ 
lett,  Warren  L.  American  Library 
Association,  1942.  $.75. 

A  project  carried  through  by  a  li¬ 
brarian  and  a  science  teacher.  Resulted 
in  creating  in  the  student  a  genuine  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  and  a  desire  to  do 
more  free  reading.  Includes  a  list  of 
non-textbook  reading  material  for  high 
school  science  pupils. 

I'racticai  School  Library  Organization 
and  Integration.  Minster,  Maud.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  author,  1942.  $1.75. 

Second  and  revised  edition  of  the 
author’s  work  on  school  library  organ¬ 
ization. 

Radio  Programs  Intended  for  ClaMroom 
Use.  Atkinson,  Carroll.  Meador,  1942. 
$1.50. 

“Dr.  Atkinson,  outstanding  author¬ 
ity  on  educational  broadcasting,  sketch¬ 
es  the  history  of  programs  intended  for 
classroom  use  as  they  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  major  networks,  local 
station  offerings,  universities  and  col¬ 
leges,  state  and  territorial  education 
departments,  counties,  public  school 
systems,  and  the  three  unique  projects 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Radio  Listening  Centers,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Radio  Council  and  the 
Intercollegiate  Broadcasting  System.” 

Recordings  for  School  Use.  Miles,  J. 
Robert.  World  Book,  1942.  $1.24. 

Phonograph  records  and  radio  tran¬ 
scriptions  that  are  now  available  for 
school  use  are  described  and  appraised. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Of  great  value  to  every  school  that 
uses  auditory  aids. 

The  Report  of  a  Survey  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Division  of 
Field  Studies,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  1942. 

This  contains  many  suggestions  on 
libraries,  textbooks,  visual  aids  and 
other  materials  of  instruction. 

Selected  Educational  Motion  Pictures; 
a  Descriptive  Encyclopedia.  Prepared 
for  the  Committee  on  Motion  Pictures 


IDEAL 

...  lor  a  shopper's  luncheon 
...  for  dinner  and  supper  dancing 
...  for  an  overnight  stay 

YomVc  always  welcome 
at  this  friendly  hotel 


in  Education.  American  Council  on 
Education,  1942.  $3.00. 

More  than  450  films  included  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  more  than 
5,500  teacher  judgments  and  12,000 
student  judgments.  The  films  have  also 
been  passed  upon  by  preview  panels  of 
competent  education.  The  committee 
hopes  that  supplements  may  be  issued 
periodically. 

War  Subject  Heculings  for  Information 
Flies.  Special  Libraries  Association, 
1942.  $1.00. 

A  welcome  aid  to  all  librarians  who 
have  tried  to  assimilate  the  numerous 
publications  of  the  past  months.  Four 
different  lists  useful  for  various  types 
of  libraries  are  included. 


CThe  musical  Jluloqraph  .Album 

Bt  MORITZ  E.  SCHWARZ 


formerly  director  of  Vocsl  Music 
Public  Schools  of  Jersey  City 
A  novelty;  s  sift  book;  It  brings  out  msny  points 
In  Musical  Theory,  Harmony,  and  Form.  Make 
your  musical  friend  a  present  of  a  copy. 

PRICE  $1.16 

HARMONY  MUSIC  SHOP,  Agent 

51  E.  PALISADE  AVE.,  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J. 


Two  Indispensable  Books 
for  desk  and  classroom  use 


1  block  from  Pennsylvania  Station 
Across  the  street  from  Hudson  Tubes 

B  &  O  Motor  Coaches  stop  at  our  door 


BROADWAY  AT  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Under  KNOTT  Management 
JOHN  j.  WOELFLEe  Manager 


The  Linguists  Mecca 

MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 

LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS 


Live  the  Languages  of  Europe  in  the  Serene 
Setting  of  Peaceful  Vermont 

The  Middlebury  Language  Schools  stand  for  the 
thorough  preparation  of  language  teachers  through 
efficient  methods  of  teaching,  a  mastery  of  the  spoken 
and  written  language,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  life,  institutions,  literature,  history  and  culture  of 
the  foreign  country.  Success  hinges  upon  the  con¬ 
sistent  enforcement  of  the  Middlebury  idea — segrega¬ 
tion  of  students  from  contact  with  English;  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  work  of  each  student  upon  the 
foreign  language;  the  exclusive  use  of  the  language 
in  and  out  of  classroom;  and  the  careful  supervision 
and  coordination  of  courses  to  meet  the  different  needs 
of  ail  students. 

Beginners  courses  in  French,  German,  Italian.  Portu¬ 
guese,  Russian  and  Spanish  for  students  enrolled  in 
another  school  offers  unusual  opportunity  for  starting 
a  new  language. 

For  bulletins  of  the  Schools  of 

French  —  German  —  Italian  —  Spanish 


LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS  OFFICE 

Middlebury  College  Middlebury,  Vermont 


How  I  Conserve 


DEMONSTRATED  BY 


It’s  very  simple,  everybody! 

For  instance — I’ve  got  the  evening  newspaper. 
There’s  bad  news  in  it  for  Hitler!  You’ll  notice 
I’m  reading  it  under  GOOD  LIGHT!  No  use 
straining  my  eyes — even  to  read  that  the  Nazis 
are  in  trouble.  — 

Of  course,  readers,  it’s  necessary  to  keep  your 
reading  lamps  clean  so  that  they  will  provide 
the  light  they  should.  Keep  dusting  your  read¬ 
ing  lamps.  Keep  eyes  fit. 


PVBLT 


REDDY  KILOWATT 


ISERVR 


Buy  United  States  War  Snv 


.,,You  can 
spot  it  every  time 

Some  people*  some  things*  naturally  bring  a  friendly  re* 
sponse.  Coca'Cola  has  spent  57  years  earning  such  a  friendly 
se  from  millions ...  confidence  in  its  goodness,  its 
ility  and  in  its  unique  ability  to  refresh  you. 

Coca-Cola  had  to  be  good  to  get  where  it  is.  A 
blend  of  flavors  gives  it  delicious  taste  that  sets 
it  apart.  There’s  unique  goodness  about  its 
u  energy-giving  refreshment. 

The  only  thing  like  Coca-Cola  is  Coca-Cola, 
itself, — the  trade-marked  product  of  The 
Coca-Cola  Company. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wartime  limits  the  supply  of  Coca-Cola.  Those  times 
when  you  cannot  get  it,  remember:  Coke,  being  first 
choice,  sells  out  first.  Ask  for  it  each  time. 


Ever  notice  that 
wherever  people  go 
to  have  fun,  such  as 
here  at  Central  Park 
Zoo,  you  find  they 
are  usually  having 
ice<old  Coca-Cola, 
too.  Its  taste  and 
quick  refreshment 
always  “belong”. 


The  best  is 

always  the  better  buy! 


